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Madam You 
are Invited 


To visit our store with the 
same freedom you would a 
museum. 


Ov welcome takes no measure of your 

purse or of your purpose. If ‘you come 
merely in curiosity youfare welcome. [If you 
come forzinformation as to styles, with"no idea 
of purchase, you are just as welcome. And if 
you come as a prospective purchaser you will 
find one of the largest assortments of ready to 
wear outer apparel and furs in Boston and 
values that make your visit profitable. 


You, as a woman of good taste, are interested in 
garments that fit, that hold their shape and that 
are different from ordinary styles, in other words 
the kind that really give “Distinction in Dress” 
to the wearer. You’ll find that our prices are as 
reasonable as other houses charge for ordinary 
garments, you will find a trained corps of cour- 
teous ‘and painstaking saleswomen. We are 
Specialists in Misses’ and Women’s Wearing 
Apparel. 
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WHOM WILL YOU 
NAME AS EXECUTOR? 


ID you ever stop and think of 
the advantages of the corporate 
as compared with the individual 
Executor ? 
The Old Colony Trust Company is 
a permanent institution, thoroughly 
equipped to serve in any fiduciary 
capacity, absolutely impersonal, and its 
officers are available for consultation 
every business day in the year. 
A capital, surplus, and stockholders’ 
liability of $20,000,000 guarantees 
absolute protection. 


For further information write or call for our booklet 
“The Management of Trust Property No. 2,” which 
contains a summary of the laws of descent and distribu- 
tion, facts about wills and the Massachusetts Inheri- 
tance Tax Laws. 
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E carry a full line of Masonic Emblem goods including 

Past Masters’ jewels, Shriners’, Knights Templars’, 

Chapter and Masonic Watch Charms, Soutoir Chains, 
Buttons, etc. with or without diamonds. 


The Knights Templars’ Charm illustrated is in heavy 14 
kt. gold inlaid with black onyx and white and red enamel. 
Price $22.00. 


Other Knights Templars’ Charms in 14 kt. gold priced at from $10 
to $30. With diamonds $45 to $100. 


3 Shriners Always in Attendance 
We display an unusually extensive line of 14 kt. Gold Jewelry, Diamonds, 


Pearls, Watches, Silverware, Cut Glass, Art Goods for Wedding, Birthday 
or Complimentary Gifts. 
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a Boston 


Gift Store 24 Winter Street Boston Institution 
Jewellers 91 Years 


HOTEL 


QUALS the 

service of 
the Plaza, the 
Waldorf - 
Astoria and the 
Belmont inNew 
York. 


This Hotel 
leaves nothing to 
be desired to en- 
tertain visitors in 
Boston on_ the 
same Grand 
Scale which they 
find in the great- 
est hotels of New 
York, London, 
Paris and Berlin 


The Copley Plaza Hotel offers the greatest advantages for conventions, banquets and gatherings. 
We are able to accommodate nearly two-thousand persons at one time in our dining rooms, our prices 
are reasonable and our service the best. 


THE COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston Edward C. Fogg, Manager 
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COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


Huntington Ave., Exeter and Blagden Sts. 


ONE block from the Boston and Albany Railroad, two blocks from the 
Back Bay Station of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. A house with a national reputation for their Thanksgiving Dinners. 


Rooms Without Bath, $1.50 Up. 
360 ROOMS With Bath, $2.00 Per Day Up. 


Amos H. Whipple, Proprietor, - - Boston 


Blue Lodge 
Aprons, 
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Jewels, 
Jewe'ry, 
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Chapter, 
Council, 
Eastern Star 
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tambskin Aprens. No.7 White Collars ard Jewels 
Lambskin, size 12x14 in unlined, Replated 
whive tape strings, made of finest : 
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THE BOSTON REGALIA CO. 


337 Washington St., opposite Franklin St. 
U. S. Fiags BOSTON, MASS. 
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Successors to Harvey Blunt 


CATERERS 


Collations and Banquets provided 
For Masonic Bodies 


715 TREMONT ST. BOSTON 


Tel. 858-2 Tremont. 


The Latest Word in 
Dependable Clothes 


Our Suits and Overcoats for all seasons and occasions, both for 
immediate wear and to order, are made in bright, sanitary work- 
rooms on the premises, and are first class in every respect. We give 
Quality, Style, Fit and Individuality to our clothes and why 


shouldn’t we since we employ only the most expert craftsmen, and 
give the best tailoring in the world. 


Our Prices mean substantial value in each garment you purchase. 


Fall Stock Now Assembled 


Our. Furnishing Goods Department represents the latest 
creations from foreign and domestic centers each article is moderately 
priced for value given. Exclusive Stetson Hat Department (stiff 
and soft hats.) Attentive salesmen always ready to show the goods. 


Young Men and Men’s Department Ist floor. 
Young Students and Small Boys 2nd floor. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street, Boston 
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“SAIL FROM BOSTON” 


“Cincinnati” (> 
(17,000 Tons) 7 


“Moltke” 


“Cleveland ” 
(17,000 Tons) 


“Hamburg” 


SS ee ee = 
New Direct Service via Plymouth (London), 
Boulogne (Paris) to Hamburg  Se"BoSVoxtse Yo'am: 


SAILINGS 
“Moltke” ey = ONovi.2e “Hamburg” - - Jan. 22 
“Hamburg” - - Dec. 6 “Rhoetia”’ - Feb. 5 


Winter Cruises to the West Indies Cruise to the Orient, India 
and Panama, Canal S. S. ‘‘Cleveland’’ Jan. 15, 1914 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 


Hamburg-American Line 


607 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ONVENIENT and 
OMFORTABLE 


State Street 
Safe Deposit 


Vaults 


EXCHANGE BUILDING 


FOR TRAVELLERS PASSING 
THROUGH BOSTON 


Hotel 
Oxford 


53 STATE ST., BOSTON 
COPLEY SQ., BOSTON 
a 7 yoms, 150 modern baths, Euro- 
fe with unexcelled cuisine at 
SAFETY FOR VALUABLES ‘il In every pect a hotel fer 
family or Ss oman, Nearest hotel to 
Back Bay ations of B. & A. and N. Y., N. 
H. & 1 $ Walking distance to Pub- 


House, Art Museum 
ithin ten minutes of 


HENRY H. HINCKLEY, Manager 
HERBERT M. DAY, Assistant Manager 


Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence 


CHAS. A. WILSON, Manager 
Tel. Back Bay 43470. 
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The Growing Sense of Universal 
Brotherhood 


BY HAIG ADADOURIAN 


Haig Adadourian 


HE subject of universal brother- 
iO hood has always interested me 


deeply. But I was never more 
ESS deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject as when I read 
on the facade of the beautiful Jewish 
temple in Brussels, Belgium, the fol- 
lowing words in Hebrew and French 
“Have we not all one father? Hath not 
one God created us?” I took the Scrip- 
tural words as a strong appeal to the 
Jew and the Gentile alike, reminding 
them of their common origin and of 
their essential oneness in spite of 
their differences of belief, of their bit- 
ter animosity and deep-set prejudices 
of centuries that have held them 
apart. In view of these forceful 
words of Malachi, I could not help 
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thinking of those of One greater than 
that ancient prophet, namely, “One is 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.” These two sayings 
made me to think of my favorite sub- 
ject and of how it had rapidly been 
growing in the world. 

Naturally, the sense of common 
brotherhood has had a small begin- 
ning and a poor beginning at that, 
ending in brotherly hatred and blood- 
shed! But being a vital one the idea 
grew. Anything endowed with life 
must grow and keep growing. Begin- 
ning with the limited idea of individ- 
ual family brotherhood, the world has 
been gradually advancing, until it has 
now arrived at the unlimited idea of 
world-brotherhood. At the outset, it 
must be said that the practice of 
brotherhood in any sense, limited or 
universal, is not always simple. The 
Jew and the Gentile, the white and the 
black, the soi-distant aristocrat and 
the so-called common herd have not 
yet found a common firm platform 
on which to stand and deal one with 
another in true fraternal fellowship. 
But the fact that attempts to find 
such a platform have been, and are 
being, made is one of the most en- 
couraging signs of the times. And, in 
spite of the numerous discouraging 
features and insurmountable looking 
obstacles in the way, the sincere and 
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earnest attempts that have already 
been made mark the beginnings and 
the growth of the sense of universal 
brotherhood. 
_ In the first place, it is noticeable 
in the growing sense of mutual help- 
fulness, or rather of interdependence, 
among the nations. This world of 
ours does no longer consist of isolated, 
or “ice-olated,” units. The long era 
of hermit nations has come to an end. 
Even China, Japan, Korea, Tibet and 
Turkestan have been obliged or 
forced, to come out of their hermeti- 
cally-sealed hermit shells and are 
now, to a more or less extent, a part 
of the brotherhood of nations. And 
te international fraternal ties are 
eing gradually lengthened and 
strengthened, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily. hen one nation suffers, 
any other nations, whether living 
! ve hundred miles away or five thou- 
GG iaeenly feel their responsibility 
Mariel to the aid of that suffering 
ie tt _ True, not all the spirit of 
eel Jea.ousy and rank selfishness 
en intrigues has yet 
1 + Bu i 
aisappeared i t enough of it has 
ism has been gradually di ing i 
ternational indifference. nae 
of the nations the idea of the inter- 
upon the rich, 
le strong, and vice 
aining a firm root- 
tional thinkers have 
that excessive indi- 


\ had its da 
its longer sway would ian ei Mia 


le-hold on their intellectual pr 
as well as on their commercial deeat 
opment and internal peace. 

In the second place, this growing 
sense of universal brotherhood is 
noticeable in the increasing faith in 
the solidarity and oneness of the hu- 
man race. Race prejudice; national 
conceit; excessive pride of the so- 
called blue-blood ; “eolorphobia;” race 
discrimination; a feeling of intellec- 
tual superiority; an assumed over- 
lordship of the world because of the 
possession of the presumably highest 
grade of civilization—these feelings 


are yet in the minds of many 
people of diverse nations. They 
still influence and dominate and 
characterize their thoughts and 
actions. But these feelings are less 
rigid, less unreasonable and less inso- 
lent than they were fifty years ago, 
which fact indicates the softening in- 
fluence of fraternalism. Nowadays the 
cases are rare when a man will dare 
to express himself in public as a cer- 
tain professor in a Salvation Army 
meeting. He had been asked to offer 
a prayer, and this was how he prayed: 
“O Lord, help me to forget all about 
my learning. Help me to forget my 
position in society. Help me to get 
down on the level with these poor 
people before me. Help me to ‘<i 
But his prayer was cut short by the 
Salvation Army captain, who shouted, 
“OQ Lord, do help this learned fool!” 
And the bass drum beat out a fervent 
“Amen!” 

In the third place, this idea of 
world-brotherhood is noticeable in the 
growing sense of international confi- 
dence. The old time-fostered mutual 
jealousies and misunderstandings of 
the nations are giving way to mutual 
understanding of and mutual confi- 
dence in one another’s good intentions 
and motives. And this is unquestion- 
ably due to the fact that the nations 
are beginning to acknowledge their 
common origin, recognizing the same 
All-Father and common Creator and 
the same Supreme Ruler, who is King 
over all. And it is through this con- 
viction that one nation, or one individ- 
ual, can be of any help to any other 
nation, or to anybody else. A re- 
formed criminal was once asked when 
his reformation began. His answer 
was: “With my talk with Lord 
Shaftesbury.” “What did he say to 
you?” “T don’t remember much, ex- 
cept that he took my hand in his and 
said, ‘Jack, you’ll be a man yet.’”? Won- 
derful is the power of brotherly sym- 
pathy and confidence! Mighty is that 
power for good upon the nations of 
the world as well as upon the differ- 
ent individuals in a community! 
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And finally, this idea of universal. 


brotherhood is noticeable in the grow- 
ing sense of regard in the minds of 
the professing Christians for each 


. other’s religious convictions. Time 


was when Christians of different re- 
ligious convictions wasted much valu- 
able ammunition, time and energy in 
anathemizing one another. Time was 
when “errant saints” belonging to 
“the church militant” tried to “build 
their faith upon the holy text of pike 
and gun; decide all controversies by 
infallible artillery; and prove their 


_ doctrine orthodox, by apostolic blows 


and knocks.” When they read the 
words, “One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren,” they 
interpreted “all ye” as meaning the 
“brethren” in their own denomination 
and church. “Orthodoxy is my doxy, 
heterodoxy is somebody else’s doxy.” 
“High Church or Low Church, my 
church or no church.” “We are the 
elect and all the others can go to hell 
for all we care.” These unholy declar- 
ations would express the concensus 
of their opinions. This uncharitable 
spirit made itself manifest even 
among the members of a given 


- church. A Scotch elder was once 


asked how the Kirk was getting along. 
He answered: “Aweel, we had 400 
members; then we had a division and 
there were only 200 hundred left; 
then we had a heresy trial, and now 
only me and Brother Duncan are left, 
and I have great doubts of Duncan’s 
orthodoxy.” Thank God, unbrother- 
liness and uncharitableness, whether 
in a given church or among the mem- 
bers of various churches, are giving 
way to brotherliness. And this grow- 
ing spirit of Christian brotherliness, 
of which Masonic fraternalism is the 
best type, is well illustrated in the 
story of two Scotchmen, of whom 
one belonged to the Auld Licht fac- 


tion of Presbyterianism and the other 
to the New Licht. They occupied the 
opposite ends of the same house and 
because of their bitter and heated re- 
ligious controversies, they ceased to 
speak to each other. One day they 
started to repair the thatch of the 
house, each repairing his slope of the 
roof. And when they had worked 
clean up to the top, there they were 
face to face. For a moment, in abso- 
lute silence, they looked each other 
inthe eye. At last Andrew, the older 
of the two, took off his cap and, 
scratching his bald pate, said, “John- 
ny, you and me, I think, have been 
very foolish to dispute, as we have 
done, concerning Christ’s will ahout 
our Kirks, until we have clean forgot 
His will about ourselves. And so, we 
have fought so bitterly for what we 
call the truth, that it has ended in 
spite. Whatever is wrong, it’s per- 
fectly certain that it never can be 
right to be uncivil, unneighborly 
and unkind, in fact, to hate one 
another. No, no, that’s the devil’s 
work and not God’s. Now, it strikes: 
me that maybe it’s with the Kirk as 
with this house—you’re working on 
one side and me on the other. But if 
we only do our work well, we will 
meet at the top at last. Give us your 
hand, old neighbor.” And so, they 
shook hands and were the best of 
friends ever after. That one act of 
brotherly handclasp was worth more 
than a thousand controversies about 
their religious differences. And we 
have reason to thank God, that this 
brotherly and sympathetic  atti- 
tude is becoming more and more evi- 
dent not only among the various 
branches of the Church of Christ, but 
also to some extent among men and 
women of different faiths that are 
antipodal and antagonistic. 


Where and When ? 


where and when did Freema- 
sonry begin. These questions 
have been answered in various ways 
many times and yet the wisest must 
admit that what is unknown about 
them is far greater than what has 
been told. “Whence came ye?” is the 
subject of the first chapter of the 
very excellent and interesting ‘“His- 
tory of the Grand Lodge and of Free- 
masonry in the District of Columbia” 
by W. Bro. Kenton N. Harper, from 
which we quote: “Back of the period 
of Authentic recorded history stretch 
ame avenues of speculation, along 
us ich a host of brilliant delvers after 
ue Truth have wandered, and from 
i € warp and woof of world-old tradi- 
aon Woven many more or less fanci- 
a and sometimes plausible and at- 
Epcuve theories of the birth and 
me y site of this, one of the greatest 
im ee Be good the world has ever 
Dr. Oliver would have us believe 
baa ad was a living science 
Bat Ka ays of the Garden of Eden, 
Dr Mice its first earthly exponent. 
ee itchell exploits the popular be- 
Ki In its origin “at the building of 
ing Solomon’s Temple. Dr. Mackey 
tS Conservative, goes no further 
en than the College of Architects 
of the seventeenth century; and so on 
through a host of writers.” : 
“Interesting, beautiful 
withal, but not history, and the feet 
remains, from which there is no es- 
cape, that no man can lay his finger 
upon the time or country, the age or 
‘lime, when and where the chaotic 
Eegnealth sp ch a de into the Mason- 
creation, first hear oe 
there ve Eon ard the fiat: ‘Let 
“But while this is true there are to- 
day prehistoric evidences of a code or 
codes of morals, illustrated by sym- 
bols, inthe far past ages nearly akin to 


NE of the first questions in the 
minds of thoughtful Masons is 
We, 


our present system, and from these 
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premises may be drawn certain logical 
and reasonable conclusions, and al- 
though this work is intended to be a 
history and therefore has only to do 
with facts, yet the author conceives 
it to be perfectly proper as well as 
instructive to glance, in an introduc- 
tory way, over this field and thereby 
gain, perhaps, what the artist would 
call the atmosphere of the whole sub- 
ject.” 

“Tt is susceptible of proof that be- 
fore and after the dawn of history, 
there existed in China a cult or insti- 
tution using our present-day symbols 
in the same kind of service to which 
we put them, and this has ample veri- 
fication in the ‘Book of History’ of 
that ancient civilization, a work cov- 
ering over the twenty-fourth to the 
seventh century before Christ, a peri- 
od antedating King Solomon’s time by 
1500 years and stretching 200 years 
beyond.” 

“Upon the stupendous piles of Ma- 
sonry in the Valley of the Nile the 
traveler may today see the signs and 
symbols of Masonry sculptured thou- 
sands of years ago—the All-seeing 
Eye, the mosaic pavement, the balz- 
ing star, the square, the circle, the 
parallel lines, and many others. In 
Greece, also, are to be found traces 
of the same application of these well 
known symbols. These and many 
other evidences lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that from the earliest ages 
there have existed associations more 
or less similar in their general aim 
and finding natural expression in the 
same simple emblems. But there is 
no reason to believe that there is any 
closer relationship than a natural 
similarity of expression between the 
ancient mysteries with their blood- 
curdling rites and the Masonry of 
which we have recorded history.” 

“We may even accept the theory 
that the mysterious veil of Isis cur- 
tained the cradle of our Order, to the 
extent that in the exercise of such 
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rites the habit of association for de- 
finite purpose may have originated 
and gradually germinated into the 
great moral forces of later ages, yet 
absolutely and consistently refuse to 
trace our ancestry to such sources ex- 
cept in the most general sense.” 

“Following this train of thought we 
may readily suppose that in Palestine, 
at the building of King Solomon’s 
Temple, the mysteries of Egypt and 
Greece were reconstructed, the old 
mythical divinities and pagan rites 
forsaken and an _ entirely new 
Order consecrated to the _ true 
God formed. The same marks 
of the Craftsman are on the ruins of 
the Temple that may be seen on the 
Masonry of Egypt and Greece. Here 
perhaps was the first union of symbol- 
ic fraternity with the religion of the 
Hebrew, but it was not the foundation 
of Masonry; neither was it the super- 
structure. The alliance between primi- 
tive Christianity and the mystic or- 
ders was close and intimate, many of 
the rites of the early Church showing 
a striking similarity to and connection 
with those of the secret organizations 
of that age.” 


“With the completion of the Tem- 
ple and the dispersion of the great 
host of architects and builders to the 
four corners of the earth the rites and 
symbols of these fraternities may well 
have found lodgment in the virgin soil 
of many countries.” 

“With Christianity Freemasonry, 
let us now call it, was introduced into 
Europe and Great Britain, where 
there may be seen on imposing cathe- 
drals the identical signs and symbols 
described as appearing on the ruined 
temples of Egypt, Greece, and Jeru- 
salem.” 

The distinguished Masonic histori- 
an, Robert Freke Gould, also has some- 
thing to say about what is known of 
the beginning of Freemasonry in a 
paper entitled “English Freemasonry 
Before the Era of Grand Lodges 
(1717).” He says: “It was asserted 
by the founder of the Illuminati, Dr. 
Adam Weishaupt, that ‘No man 


can give any account of the Order of 
Freemasonry, of its origin, of its his- 
tory, of its object; nor any explana- 
tions of its mysteries and symbols, 
which does not leave the mind in total 
uncertainty on all these points.’ This 
was expressed about a century ago, 
and is almost as true now as then, the 
only point on which more light has 
been shed in the interval, being the 
history of the Institution. This in- 
deed we cannot trace back any great 
distance, but we reach the 14th cen- 
tury, when the actual proofs are ex- 
hausted, and there is nothing to help 
us but tradition and conjecture. But 
we are fully justified in believing that 
much evidence must have existed 
which has now perished, not to speak 
of what may yet be brought to light, 
albeit entombed in the vast mass of 
ancient writings distributed through- 
out those public and private collec- 
tions in Great Britain, that await, 
alas! the examination and classifica- 
tion of diligent and competent investi- 
gators.” Referring to the sources of 
information, the author names three: 
Oral Traditions, taking us back to the 
time of St. Alban, the first Christian 
Martyr in Britain and coming down 
to about the close of the 14th century ; 
the second, the Legend of the Craft, 
or the evidence of the Old Charges 
or Manuscript constitution, beginning 
at about the year 1390, and carrying 
down to (and beyond) 1646; and the 
third Symbolical Masonry from 1646, 
the date of Elias Ashmole, the Herald 
and Antiquary being made a Freema- 
son at Warrington, down to the form- 
ation of the first or original Grand 
Lodge in 1717. These periods are not 
selected arbitrarily, but because there 
is no evidence from which we can 
actually prove (though we may rea- 
sonably infer) the existence of either 
a speculative science or a legendary 
history before 1390, so that traditions 
must be taken for what they are 
worth, and even if this amounts to 
very little, the fact should neverthe- 
less not be lost sight of, that they 
were given to the world on the author- 
ity of very eminent men, and have in- 
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fluenced all Masonic writers down to 
our days.” 

“The second period—1390-1646— 
covers exactly 250 years, and 
throughout the whole of it there is no 
evidence of living Freemasonry in 
South Britain. By this I mean there 
are no Lodge Minutes or records. Nor 
have we evidence from any source 
whatever which will reduce to actual 
demonstration that there were Free 
and Accepted Masons who met in 
Lodges in South Britain before 1646. 
That they did, we cannot doubt, for 
the testimony of the Old Charges or 
Manuscript Constitutions, though si- 
lent, is sufficiently conclusive on this 
point, and there is the collateral evi- 
dence of Scottish Masonic records, 
weigh are of superior antiquity to our 

“The third division of the subject 
T name ‘Symbolical Masonry,’ because 
we know that Elias Ashmole. did 
not follow the Masgon’s trade, and 
therefore that in being made a Free- 
Ra a ae he became me 6 

ember of a society using the terms 
of the Masonic Art to tyalty some- 


Lodge, whe 
must have b 


deed of a candidate of an ipti 
whatever in an English eee 
Regarding Oral Tradition which is 
the only part of the author’s paper 
that bears on our present subject, he 
Says it rests on “the authority of 
three very eminent men, viz.:—Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir William Dug- 
dale and Elias Ashmole, and are as fol- 
lows :—Wren’s opinions: ‘The Italians 
(araong whom were yel some Greek 
refuges) ; and with them French, Ger- 
man and Flemings, joined into a Fra- 
ternity of Architects, procuring Papal 
Bulls for their encouragement and par- 
ticular privileges, they styled them- 
selves Freemasons, and ranged from 


one nation to another, as they found 
Churches to be built. , F ; 
Their Government was regular, and 
when they fixed near the building in 
Hand, they made a Camp of Huts; A 
Surveyor govern’d in chief; every 
tenth man was called a Warden, and 
overlooked each nine.” 

“Dugdale’s statement is thus re- 
lated by John Aubrey in his Natural 
History of Wiltshire and dates from 
some period before 1686. Sir William 
Dugdale told me many years since, 
that about Henry the Third’s time 
(1216-1272) the Pope gave a Bull or 
diploma to a company of Italian Ar- 
chitects to travel up and down over all 
Europe to build Churches. From these 
are derived the Fraternity of Free- 
masons. They are known to one an- 
other by certain signs and watch- 
words: it continues to this day. They 
have several Lodges in several Coun- 
ties for their reception: and when any 
of them fall into decay, the brother- 
hood is to relieve him, ete. The man- 
ner of their adoptions is very formal, 
and with an ‘Oath of Secrecy.’ ” 


“Lastly, there is the opinion of Elias 
Ashmole which was contributed to the 
Biographia Britannica by Dr. Knipe. 
‘What from Mr. E. Ashmole’s collection 
I could gather, was that the report 
of our Society’s taking rise from a 
Bull granted by the Pope, in the reign 
of Henry III, to some Italian Archi- 
tects, to travel over all Europe to 
erect chapels, was ill-founded. Such 
a Bull there was, and those Architects 
were Masons;but this Bull, in the opin- 
lon of the learned Mr. Ashmole, was 
confirmative only, and did not by any 
Means create our fraternity, or even 
establish them in this kingdom.’ Ma- 
sonry, according to the same author- 
ity, was established in England by 
St. Alban, and ‘it flourished more or 
less down to the days of King Ath- 
elstane, who granted the Masons a 
Charter.’ ” 

In the May issue of the New Eng- 
land Craftsman of the present year, 
under the title of “Roman Colleges,” 
we have expressed our belief in the 
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theory of Mackey that Freemasonry 
through its operative ancestry may be 
traced to the Roman College of Archi- 
tects. For “in the Roman Colleges of 
Artificers we find the main features 
of Operative Masonry from which 
Speculative Masonry was evolved in 
the early years of the 18th century.” 
It does not seem probable that evi- 


dence of a more remote beginning will 
ever be discovered. What seems of 
greater importance would be a dis- 
covery of the origin and introduction 
of the Symbols of Freemasonry in the 
societies of Operative Masons, for that 
date, in the last analysis, fixes the 
time when the Freemasonry that we 
know was born. 


Light 


David Shiverick. 


“Let there be Light!” ’Twas God who spoke, 
And out of chaos worlds awoke, 
Across the deep the morning broke,— 

God gave us Light. 


Ever since that august event 

Has light shone through the firmament, 

Sun, moon and stars their radiance lent,— 
God gives us Light. 


Again those words:—“Let there be Light!” 

Across the depth of darkest night 

Broke unto man the dawning bright,— 
God gave us Light. 


And since that memorable period 

More light illumines the way he’s trod; 

For further knowledge, trusts in God, 
Who gives us Light. 


A Primer of Masonic History 


HENRY F. EVANS 


ASONRY has a history, a litera- 
fa) ute and a pilloeophy. Its 
a study may be. approached 
(@, through any one of ieee de- 
partments of learning, but their rela- 
tive value depends upon the inquirer’s 
accumulated knowledge and the use 
he desires to make of “further light.” 
Your taste may run to ritualism, sym- 
bolism, historical or antiquarian re- 
search ; jurisprudence, the occult, or 
kabalistic. Select your particular 
bent and follow it, and these old lega- 
cies of the Craft will open up fertile 
fields of thought, until you will never 
see the degrees conferred without a 
Wider outlook on their teachings. 
Begin with a few standard authors, 
and as your inclination leads you on, 

Il in with well selected collateral 
readings from public libraries up- 
on the topics suggested. 


c x Treated 
i this manner, your studies will 
grow into an extended research 


until you are surpri i 
at the outcome, iano 


As a mere elementary chart 
the wide sea of Ma ee detee 
the following outline of oe 


: of 

and history has been pouiien au 
the hope that each word and line will 
prove suggestive, forming a compass 
pointing out the way, along which are 
many rare and curious gems and 
flowers. 

As an institution, Masonry is mod- 
ern, in the sense .that it was revived 
in 1717; but ancient in the sense that 
in all ages, among civilized people, 
there have been associations of indi- 
viduals, holding sacredly the belief in 
the Fatherhood of a Supreme Being; 
the Brotherhood of Man; and the Im. 
mortality of the Soul. This, and this 
alone, is the sole basis for the claim 
of universality held by the Institu- 
tion. Masonry has preserved for fu- 
ture generations the ethics of every 
religion, because these principles are 
the answer afforded by all faiths to 


the eternal question: “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” 

Students have generally agreed 
that Ancestral Worship was man’s 
first faith. Phallic Worship was a 
natural and even necessary out- 
growth of the first. The serpent, in- 
sofar as it was an object of worship, 
was a phallic emblem. Fire Worship 
and Sun Worship were spiritualized 
conceptions of the phallic idea. The 
sun was the great generator and the 
earth the mother of all living. The 
dual columns before the ancient tem- 
ples were erected to commemorate 
the active and the passive principles; 
the good and the evil; the light and 
the dark; the positive and the nega- 
tive; the male and the female. Thence 
followed Sabaeism or the worship of 
the stars and planets. This led to 
the observation of time and seasons 
and to the discovery of the zodiac or 
path of the sun among the heavenly 
bodies; the solstices and the equin- 
oxes, all of which have left an indeli- 
ble imprint on modern ideas, religions 
and habits. ; 

Throughout history, from the dim 
light of antiquity down to the present 
time, have been found consecrated 
bodies in charge of revealed truths. 
Sometimes it was the Priesthood; 
anon the Magians; again the Sects; 
but always perpetuating the same 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of the Al- 
mighty, the Brotherhood of Humani- 
ty, and the Life of the World to Come. 

These religious cults were devel- 
oped in the Mysteries which were com- 
mon to all primitive nations, and 
which are the forerunners of our ini- 
tiations and ceremonies, and have 
many doctrines closely identified with 
our present observances. The Mys- 
teries were universally funereal in 
character; they taught a belief in a 
future life, and a system of rewards 
and punishments; purged its neo- 


phytes by trial by fire, water, and air; 
44 
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the general design being to restore 
the soul to that state of perfection 
from whence it fell. 

It is generally conceded that the 
first and original Mystery was that of 
Isis and Osiris in Egypt. Zoroaster 
brought them into Persia. Cadmus 
and Inachus introduced them into 
Greece at large; Orpheus into Thrace; 
and Melampsus into Athens. The 
most noted rites were the Orphic, the 
Bacchic, the Elusinian, the Samothra- 
cian, the Cabiric, and the Mithriac, all 
of which will prove profitable studies. 
Growing out of these arose a system 
of Magic, Kabalism, Alchemy and Oc- 
cultism, whose scarlet thread perme- 
ates the fabric of Masonry. Strang- 
est of all is the persistency with which 
our symbols appear and disappear. 
The Cross as an illustration, although 
generally regarded as a Christian em- 
blem, is the oldest symbol known to 
man, and as Swastika, Tau, Ansated, 
or other form, marks the saviors of 
the world back to the dawn of time. 

Previous to A. D. 1717 Masonic his- 
tory is so interwoven with fiction and 
legend as to be largely conjectural. 
Traces of our forms and ceremonies 
are found in the religions of ancient 
Assyria, Egypt, India, Phoenicia, Is- 
rael, and Greece. The Roman Colleges 
of Builders, instituted by Numa Pom- 
pilius in B. C. 715; the Essenes, the 
Gnosties, the Druids, the Comacines, 
the Medieval Builders, the Crusaders, 
the Kabalists, the Vehm Gerichte, the 
Alchemists, and the Rosicrucians, as 
well as the Operative Masons, have 
all left their imprint upon our rites. 

In the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury the Christian church obtained a 
position and influence through the 
conversion of the Emperor Constan- 
tine that was limited only by the Ro- 
man Empire. Through its efforts an 
era was inaugurated marked by the 
erection of magnificent edifices for the 
worship of God. In connection with 
these remarkable buildings, associa- 
tions of workmen were formed for 
mutual protection and aid, having 
obligations of faithfulness and signs 
of recognition enabling their mem- 


bers to travel from place to place. 
Encouraged by the church, religious 
teachers and nobles entered these as- 
sociations, who, when selected as pre- 
siding officials were termed “worship- 
ful,” as more spiritual or elevated 
than their associates. Rituals and 
ceremonies gathered from Christian 
teaching, and through traditions 
brought from all quarters of the 
world, embodied lessons and expres- 
sions which survive in our Order to- 
day. These associations increasing 
in influence, and spreading into all 
lands, the church sought to bring un- 
der ecclesiastical control, pursuing 
the same course as it does today of 
denying to the individual the right of 
personal opinion in spiritual matters. 
This created opposition, ending in per- 
secution, and is the true origin of the 
antagonism of the Church of Rome to 
the Fraternity. 

During those dark ages mighty 
minds have been credited as being as- 
sociated with the Order. A. D, 290, 
St. Albans, the first Christian martyr, 
is said to have assembled the Craftand 
throagh his influence obtained a char- 
ter granting them Roman recognition 
and protection, In 926, Edwin, the 
adopted son of King Athelstan gath- 
ered the scattered Masons at York, 
England, and presented them with 
the “Charter of York,” breathing the 
spirit of Christianity in its primitive 
and undogmatiec purity. This charter 
is the foundation of modern Masonry, 
and from it and its succeeding decla- 
rations are derived the Constitutions 
that govern the Craft today. In the 
twelfth century a fraternity under 
the title of “Lodges of St. John” 
spread throughout civilized Europe. 
Originally, the annual assembly was 
held at the solstice, which was an- 
ciently the feast of the god Janus. 
When Christianity supplanted Pagan- 
ism, the feast was continued on St. 
John’s Day. In 1155 “Richard the 
Lion Heart” is said to have been se- 
lected Grand Master, which title, 
however, had none of the present day 
attributes, but was rather in the na- 
ture of a patron. In 1272 Westmin- 
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ster Abbey was completed under 
Grand Master Giffard, Archbishop of 
York. In 1275 the celebrated Cathe- 
dral of Strasburg was erected under 
the guiding hands of Free Masons. In 
the reign of Henry VI (1422-1461) 
were enacted the “Statutes of Labor- 
ers,” prohibiting the meetings of the 
Craft. During the consequent agita- 
tion the Leland Manuscript was com- 
piled, recording inquisitorial ques- 
tions and answers of the highest anti- 
quarian importance to the Craft. In 
the seventeenth century romance con- 
nects the Order with the fortunes of 
the House of Stuart, whence it de- 
rived the name “Royal Order.” James 
I, Charles I, Cromwell, Charles II, 
James II, and William II, are all said 
to have been initiates, In 1646 Elias 
Ashmole, the founder of the Oxford 
Museum, was initiated, and doubtless 
mm a measure to his influence is due 
the recognition and ascendency of 
Speculative Masonry. 

The last record ‘of the Operative 
aud we have is in connection with 
4 e building of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 


ondon, where four 
under 6 Gheene of the old lodges 


the revival of 1717.’ brought about 


Although the origin of Ma i 
lost in_ antiquity, the origin of the 
Grand Lodge system is well authenti- 
cated, and is a matter of history. In 
February, 1717, four lodges in the 
south of England, having their meet- 
ing places at the inns of London 
known as “The Goose and Gridiron,” 
The Crown,” “The Apple Tree,” and 

The Rummer and Grapes,” met at 
The Rummer and Grapes tavern, by 
authority of “immemorial constitt- 
tion” and determined to raise the In- 
stitution from the depressed state in- 
to which it had fallen. The oldest 
Mason who was a Master of a Lodge, 
was appointed chairman, and they 
proceeded to constitute themselves 
into a Grand Lodge pro tempore. It 
was resolved to revive the annual as- 


sembly and feast and to hold the next 
one on St. John the Baptist’s Day, 
June 24, 1717, at The Goose and Grid- 
iron, in honor of The Lodge of An- 
tiquity, then the oldest known lodge 
in existence; and to elect a Grand 
Master. They accordingly met, and 
by a great majority selected Mr. An- 
thony Sayer Grand Master. From 
this meeting dates the Grand Lodge 
system of the Fraternity, and the 
present method of creating, constitut- 
ing, and governing the constituent 
bodies of the Craft at large. From 
this parent Grand Lodge of England 
is derived the authority and power of 
all legitimate Masonry, wherever 
found upon the face of the globe. 
Much of the glory and credit of the 
revival of Masonry is due to the Rev. 
John Theophilus Desaugliers, a refu- 
gee Huguenot clergyman, and to Dr. 
John Anderson, a Scotch preacher, 
both gentlemen of learning and dis- 
tinction. It was under their supervis- 
ion and through their research that 
the Book of Constitutions was pre- 
pared and presented to the Craft at 
its annual assembly on St. John’s Day, 
1722; and this document should be 
read by every member of the Frater- 
nity. The Operative Masons declare 
that Dr. Anderson was an “Operative,” 
and was expelled from that body and 
took with him the ritual for the En- 
tered Apprentice and Fellow Craft De- 
grees, which he and Desaugliers sub- 
sequently revised. Discussion is rife 
regarding this period of history, and 
the question as to whether there were 
one, two, or three degrees in vogue at 
that time is an interesting study. It 
is stated that in England previous to 
1725 no one received more than the 
Entered Apprentice degree unless he 
presided as Warden or Master of a 
lodge, and that the two latter degrees 
Were conferred only in the Grand 
Lodge. Internal evidence, however, 
tends to show that the vital points of 
all three degrees were important por- 
tions of all ancient mysteries, extend- 
ing back to a time when “the mind of 
man runneth not to the contrary.” 
The Book of Constitutions is certainly 
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based upon the Old Charges, one of 
which, “The Regius,” better known as 
“Halliwell’s Poem,” is believed to date 
from A. D. 1390. 

Anderson’s Constitutions soon be- 
came widely circulated among the 
Craft, and the success attending the 
organization of the English Grand 
Lodge soon spurred its neighbors on 
to emulation. In Ireland Masonry 
was known at the University in 1688, 
and there was a Grand Lodge of Dub- 
lin in 1725 having six subordinate 
lodges of “Gentlemen Freemasons.” 
This Grand Lodge was the first to 
charter military lodges, which prac- 
tice has done much to spread Masonry 
throughout the world. 

On the 15th of October, 1736, an 
invitation was issued by four of the 
six lodges in Edinburgh, Scotland, to 
the lodges throughout that realm, to 
meet and elect a Grand Master. Ac- 
cordingly thirty-three of the hundred 
or more lodges invited, met on Novy. 
30, and no objection being made 
to the form of procedure or the draft 
of a constitution for the Grand Lodge, 
the resignation of William St. Clair, 
Laird of Roslin, as hereditary Grand 
Master of the Operative Lodges, was 
tendered and accepted, and he was 
thereupon elected the first Grand Mas- 
ter under Scottish Constitutional Ma- 
sonry. Many of theScotchlodgesnever 
joined the Grand Lodge and some 
maintained an independent existence 
down to as late as 1891. One of the 
originators of the Grand Lodge move- 
ment—Mother  Kilwinning—seceded 
on account of jealousy, and sub- 
sequently became known as_ The 
Royal Lodge and Chapter of the 
Order of Herodim of Kilwinning. 
Abandoning the administration of the 
Symbolic Degrees, it confined itself to 
conferring two political degrees— 
Templar and Scottish Master—and 
others that were invented by parti- 
sans of the exiled Stuarts. This false 
Masonry was propagated on the Con- 
tinent of Europe by Chevalier Ramsey 
and other Stuart adherents, and the 
country soon swarmed with rites. 
Having caused much disorder at home 


and abroad, this lodge proposed a re- 
union with the Grand Lodge, and was. 
placed upon the rolls again in 1807. 
Either from a fancied union between 
the remnant of the Knights of St. 
John, or because Kilwinning Lodge 
conferred such a degree, or else due 
to their observance of St. John’s Day, 
Scotch Masonry has been known for 
ages as Saint John Masonry. 

The regulations of the Grand Lodge 
of England in regard to new lodges, 
and the conferring of degrees there- 
under, brought about serious difficul- 
ties for the Crraft, which resulted in 
a schism and the establishment of a 
rival Grand Lodge. About 1738 a few 
ambitious brethren in London, who 
were not eligible in the Grand Lodge 
for the Fellow Craft and Master Ma- 
son Degrees, prevailed upon some in- 
considerate Master Masons to open an 
illegal lodge, pass and raise them to 
the Sublime Degree. These imposters 
were speedily detected and their auth- 
ors called upon to vindicate them- 
selves before the Grand Lodge in 
1739. After due proof of their delin- 
quency, they were pardoned, but the 
laws against future offenders were 
ordered strictly executed. Adopting 
the role of the persecuted the 
disaffected ones asserted their 
inherent right to meet in un- 
authorized places, initiate, pass, and 
raise candidates, and in every way 
exercise the functions of regularly 
constituted lodges. Whereupon the 
Grand Lodge introduced regulations 
barring such irregular members from 
admission and fellowship with the 
Fraternity, and made certain changes 
in the ritual, such as alternating the 
words in the Entered Apprentice and 
Fellow Craft Degrees, and other de- 
tails. The Schismatics, construing 
this a departure from the ancient 
landmarks, organized a new Grand 
Lodge in 1751, under the title of “An- 
cient York Masons, while they be- 
stowed the epithet of “Moderns” 
upon that part of the Craft 
which acted under the Constitution of 
Anderson and Desaugliers. 
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During the latter portion of the 
seventeenth century, England was 
honeycomed with secret organizations 
whose sole object was to restore the 
Jacobites to power. Masonry was not 
overlooked, and seizing upon a fan- 
cied similarity, the age tragedy of 
Hiram was translated as a parable 
covering the lives of Charles I and 
James II. The adherents of James II, 
from his retreat at the Jesuit College 
of Clemont, France, peddled out their 
fabricated high degrees to carry out 
the designs of James II upon the 
English crown. These degrees ulti- 
mately grew in number to twenty-five 
and were brought together by the 
Chevalier de Bonneville in 1754 at 
Clermont under the title of “Rite of 
Perfection.” The “Young Pretender,” 
upon invading Scotland in 1745 was 
admitted into the Order of Knights 
Templar and installed as Grand Mas- 
ter at Holyrood, which office he re- 
tained until his death. Upon his re- 
turn to France, he established in 1747 
at Arras a “Rose Croix” Chapter, 
known as “The Scottish Jacobite 
Chapter.” 

Probably no one left a more 
permanent influence on the Fraterni- 
ty than the Chevalier Andrew Michael 
Ramsey, an adherent of the Pretend- 
er and a convert of the Church of 
Rome. He is credited as the creator 
of the various “Arch” degrees—gsave 
the concluding section—known in 
various rites as the “Royal Arch,” 
“Arch of Solomon,” “Enoch,” “Josi- 
ah,” “Zerubbabel,” and others. He is 
also said to have invented the degree 
of “The Red Cross Sword of Baby- 
lon, or Knight of the Red Cross,” and 
many others whose descendants still 
live in the various rites. He sought to 
repudiate the operative origin of 
Masonry, and to give it a noble and 
chivalric ancestry among the kings 
and knights who fought as crusaders 
for the freedom of Jerusalem. 

The essential element of the Royal 
Arch constituted a component part of 
the Master Mason degree, and is said 
at one time to have been the conluding 
portion of the latter. At what period 


this was severed is a much mooted 
question. At some time in his career, 
Ramsey journeyed to England, and 
conferred with Laurence Dermott, a 
versatile Irish journeyman painter 
who had risen to the position of guid- 
ing spirit and Secretary of the An- 
cient York Masons. This body rather 
prided itself upon the possession of 
additional, secrets in this degree 
which were afterwards adopted in 
some of their phases by the Moderns, 
through the influence of William 
Preston, a Scotch journeyman printer, 
then Grand Secretary of that body. 
The rivalry between the two Eng- 
lish Grand Lodges continued until 
December 1, 1813, when amid pomp 
and ceremony, the bitter differences 
of half a century were buried 
and the two bodies were happily 
united under the title of the “United 
Grand Lodge of Ancient Freemasons 
of England,” since which time the 
Fraternity has enjoyed a most pros- 
perous existence. It is interesting to 
note that the Articles of Union pro- 
nounce ex cathedra: “It is declared 
and pronounced that pure, ancient 
Masonry consist of three degrees, and 
no more, viz., those of Entered Ap- 
prentice, the Fellow Craft, and the 
Master Mason, including the Supreme 
Order of the Holy Royal Arch.” | 
The introduction of Masonry into 
America has neither written nor 
traditional date. For more than a 
century after the English began their 
settlements in America, Masonic 
Lodges were held in all countries 
without written warrant, by the in- 
herent right to meet and open a lodge. 
By immemorial usage, such lodges 
kept no written record of their trans- 
actions, and history is silent upon the 
subject until the third decade of the 
eighteenth century. On June 5, 1780, 
the Duke of Norfolk, Grand Master of 
the Moderns, granted a deputation 
to Daniel Cox, constituting him Pro- 
vineial Grand Master of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. On April 
30, 1738, a deputation was granted by 
Viscount Montacute, Grand Master, to 
Nenry Price of Boston, constituting 
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him Provincial Grand Master of New 
England, and Henry Price is generally 
regarded as the father of American 
Freemasonry. On August 31 of the 
same year, he organized his Grand 
Lodge, known as St. John’s Grand 
Lodge, and assembled the brethern 
residing in Boston at the tavern, 
Bunch of Grapes, and constituted 
them “First Lodge,” which name it 
retained until 1783, when it took the 
name of “St. John’s Lodge No. 1,” by 
which it has since been known. The 
same year he granted warrants to 
brethren in Philadelphia and Ports- 
mouth, authorizing them to hold 
lodges in those places. In 1734 he 
received authority from the Earl of 
Crawford, granting him jurisdiction 
over all North America, and acting 
under it, he granted a warrant on 
December 27, 1735, for a lodge at 
Charleston, 8. C. 

There was at the time of the insti- 
tution of the Price Grand Lodge in 
Boston, a Grand Lodge known as The 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge, which, 
acting under authority granted by 
Lord Aberdown, Grand Master of 
Scotland, constituted a lodge under 
the name of St. Andrew’s Lodge, No. 
82, the existence of which was resent- 
ed by the St. John’s Grand Lodge. 
Nevertheless, they prospered exceed- 
ingly and received recognition by be- 
ing organized under authority granted 
May 30, 1769, by the Earl of Dal- 
housie, Grand Master of Scotland, as 
the Ancient Grand Lodge in America. 
By this authority, General Joseph 
Warren (who later lost his life at 
Bunker Hill) was named Grand 
Master. Until June 11, 1782, these 
rival Grand Lodge bodies granted 
warrants for constituting lodges at 
various points in the United States, 
until on the above date, a union wags 
affected under the style of ‘The 
Grand Lodge of Ancient, Free and 
Accepted Masons of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts,” thus bury- 
ing all invidious distinctions in ob- 
livion. 

Previous to the deputation granted 
to Henry Price, there was a lodge, 


meeting at Philadelphia, by inherent 
right, dating back to 1730. This lodge, 
which met sometimes as a private, 
and sometimes as a Grand Lodge, was 
presided over in 1734 by Benjamin 
Franklin, as Master or Grand Master, 
and down to 1749 worked under no 
higher sanction than its own. In that 
year, Franklin was appointed Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of Pennsylvania 
by Grand Master Oxnard of Massa- 
chusetts. 

For many years there existed side 
by side, in South Carolina, the rival 
Grand Lodges of the Moderns and the 
Ancients and throughout the Colonies 
during the struggle for independ- 
ence, the influence of the Moderns was 
thrown for the Crown, and that of the 
Ancients with the Colonists. 

The first record of the working of 
the Templar Degree in a Masonic 
Lodge occurred in 1769, in St. An- 
drew’s Lodge in Boston, and was 
doubtless introduced by a traveling 
military lodge there, largely composed 
of Scotch Masons. An interesting stu- 
dy could be composed in tracing the 
differences in the work of our various 
American Grand Jurisdictions to the 
influence of the Moderns, Ancients, 
St. John, and Inherent Right Lodges. 

In 1826 occurred the deplorable 
event of the Morgan Excitement. 
This was seized upon by the politi- 
cians of the day, and in the short 
period of seven years while the 
excitement was at its height, the 
membership of the Grand Lodge of 
New York was reduced from twenty 
thousand to three thousand, and the 
Grand Jurisdiction of New Hampshire 
became virtually extinct. 

Negro Masonry, claiming descent 
from Prince Hall, a negro who is 
said to have been initiated in a 
British military lodge stationed at 
Boston under General Gage, May 6, 
1775, is another phase of American 
Masonry that is interesting: and 
within the memory of today threat- 
ened the existence of one Grand 
Jurisdiction, and in fact very recent- 
ly produced — strained relations 
between New Jersey and Mississippi. 


Masonic Temple, Pittsfield, Mass. 


HE Masons of Pittsfield, Mass., 
are building a Temple for the 
use of the Masonic bodies in 
; that city that will rank with 
the largest and best arranged in the 
State. The building is sufficiently 
advanced to allow its use for a mass 
meeting or for a big banquet such as 
was given Friday evening, October 
24th. The purpose of the meeting 
was to raise money needed for comple- 
tion of the edifice. Brother Harry D. 
Sisson, ex-mayor of the city presided 
and was the leading spirit of the 
occasion. It was an evening of the 
utmost enthusiasm and highly satis- 
factory results. For nearly three 
hours and a half, enthusiasm over the 
new building knew no bounds and 
with songs, cheers and shouts the 
brethren showed that they were back 
of the project with heart and soul to 
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give sufficient financial support C 
5 


have the temple completed entirely by 
February. 

Such a gathering of Masons has 
never before been seen in Pittsfield. 
As one of the speakers expressed it, 
it was one of the biggest get-together 
meetings that has been held in this 
city in a long time. And it wasnot only 
in noisy demonstration that those 
present showed their loyalty. When 
it came time to ask for contributions, 
there was a ready response from 
different sections of the hall and such 
shouts as “Double my subscription,” 
“Tl give fifty, ete.” As a result 
about one-quarter of the $20,000 
needed was subscribed. 

Two of the brethren who are most 
prominent in raising money for the 
new Temple are Harry D. Sisson, 
chairman of the subscription commit- 
tee and Harlan H. Ballard, president 
of the Pittsfield Masonic Association. 
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Harland H. Ballard 


Both of these brothers have done 
splendid work promoting interest in 
the new Temple. 

Long before 7.30, the appointed 
time for the supper, the brethren be- 
gan to arrive at the temple and in 
spite of the pouring rain they came 
just the same and the big assembly 
hall which had been set with many 
tables, was practically full when 
Chairman Sisson gave the word to 
find seats. That was at 7.45. Charles 
E. Bennett offered prayer. 

The past matrons and present offi- 
cers of Collina Chapter Order of the 
Eastern Star had charge of the tables 
with assistants chosen from the chap- 
ter membership. Each table matron 
provided her own dishes, silverware, 
napkins and decorations. 

These sixty women were given a 
rousing cheer for their work. 

After cigars were passed around 
and lighted Mr. Sisson announced that 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” would 
be sung. With Philip Goewey at the 


piano and L. K. Willis, J. P. Fryer 
and several other hearty voices lead- 
ing, the hymn was rendered with 
vigor. Then Mr. Ballard, the presi- 
dent of the Pittsfield Masonic asso- 
ciation was introduced. His first 
words were “How did it seem as you 
came along South Street to see the 
light gleaming forth from the tem- 
ple?” Then he went on to explain that 
Masons are builders. It is for them 
to build up and construct and not to 
tear down. They build a temple in 
which to worship God. They build 
character and they build society. 
Frée Masons are free builders. 
They build temples not under a lash, 
but as free men and with a desire to 
build them with the love of God in 
their hearts. The characters they 
build is free. It is the rule of the 
spirit in the heart of man.’ Every 
man in the lodge has a free voice in 
the meetings. His choice of religion 
is free. Any man who trusts in God 
may become a Mason. This spirit of 
freedom is spreading. JI have won- 
dered time and again at the patience 
with which you have stood the work 


‘ 


Harry D. Sisson 
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we old fogies have done. Through the 
strain you have stood manfully by us. 
That is the supreme test. Free Ma- 
sons are free builders. 

A year ago one-half of the Masons 
said, “Don’t build a temple.” The 
cement held strong and by a unani- 
mous vote we decided we would have 
a temple. The next strain on the ce- 
ment, was the place for the location 
and that was decided unanimously. 
Whenever a majority would seem to 
go In one way, we would have a unani- 
mous vote. When this temple is fin- 
ished there isn’t a man here who 
won't say to his children and his 
grandchildren, if he’s blessed with 
them, that he was one of the givers 
to the temple which was erected and 
dedicated to the Holy Saints John. 

he applause which followed Mr. 
mae Mare was tremendous. 
oastmaster Sisson gave everyone 
Present to understand that he should 
feel at home in the temple. “Enter 
it with the full ie of the joy of 
was his advice, “hit shins 
under the table with your neighbor 


oat if you want 


voice that could be h r 
ia ie € heard all over the 


: ey played a 
paniment. Played the accom 


The toastmaster created so r- 
riment during his remarks Lee 
“There is enough money represented 
here tonight to build these temples by 
the dozen and why do we quibble over 
one.” The first speaker introduced 
was the Rev. Payson E. Pierce, who 
said he had a warm spot in his heart 
for the Masonic fraternity and com- 
mended the work done by the breth- 
ren. 

President Ballard mentioned sever- 
al gifts from persons outside of their 
city including one from a woman 
whose father was a member of the 


Mystic Lodge. Two other generous 
gifts from women were also an- 
nounced. 

William T. Petherbridge, 33rd de- 
gree Mason, in a short talk said that 
he could hardly express himself on 
this occasion. He referred to Mr. 
Ballard’s service as president of the 
association for the past twenty years. 
This is the result of his administra- 
tion. To the younger element the 
older members must soon trust to the 
carrying on of the work. Mr. Pether- 
bridge spoke of the work of such men 
as Colonel Cutting, William Chamber- 
lain and William A. Whittlesey, who 
did so much for the Masonic frater- 
nity here. “I hope they are with us 
tonight in spirit.” In closing Mr. 
Petherbridge read a very humorous 
poem on “Opposed to Women,” clipped 
from a Masonic paper. ; 

Rev. E. C. Davis, the next speaker, 
said: “I rejoice in the building of this 
temple in Pittsfield. It stands for the 
realization among Masonic people of 
this city that the order still has a 
tremendous task to perform. Money 
must be the symbol of your immedi- 
ate loyalty to this purpose. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom. The 
work of an institution today is meas- 
ured by the purpose to which it is 
dedicated.” 

Other speakers were: George H. 
Cooper who -made a humorous but 
effective speech; Frank H. Cande, 
Carl F. Wurtzbach, district deputy 
grand master, Frank E. Peirson and 
Joseph Ward Lewis. 


_ The idea of giving this big banquet 
in the unfinished temple originated 
with Harry D. Sisson. To him be- 
longs much praise for the complete 
success of the affair. It was a won- 
derful gathering and despite the late 
hour that it lasted, there were but 
few who left and those only when 
they were obliged to. 

There were 525 brethren at the ban- 
quet, quite a number from out of 
town. The original song given by L. 
K. Willis and which was the cause of 
much enthusiasm is as follows: 
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Hale workers in a common cause, we 
greet you all tonight 

To every Mason, young and old, who 
seeks for greater light, 

Just face this question on the square, 
you know your cause is just 

Let’s build this temple good and 
strong, there’s no such thing 
as Bust. 


Chorus. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Our cause is right 
and just. 
We'll build this temple good and 
strong, 
There’s no such thing as Bust. 


‘ 
The corner stone we all were taught, 
both low and high degree, 


That Masons all in every land should 
dwell in harmony. 

Then let each fainting heart take 
hope, you know your cause is 
just, 

We'll build the temple good and 
strong, there’s no such thing as 
Bust. 


Then from the north and sunny 
; south, from east and west we 
came, . 
We'll rally ’round our leaders brave, 
until our work is done, 
Let every mother’s son wake up, stop 
knocking, now be just, 
Just do your very level best, there’s 
no such thing as Bust. 


A Unique Masonic Festival 


Presentation of Lambskins to 58 Members of the Order 


EPTEMBER 23, 19138, is the 
date which will serve as an 
q epoch in the history of Trinity 
1 Lodge, Fr. & A. M. On that 
oceasion and in the presence of some 
200 members of the order there was 
presented the emblematic apron to 
fifty-eight members, including all the 
living brothers of the lodge who had 
received their degrees from the date 
of the institution of the lodge in 1858, 
to 1896. The presentation, with ac- 
companying incidents, proved a rare 
ceremonial, probably unparalleled in 
history, while from the many de- 
ceased Past Master’s portraits which 
grace the walls of the lodge room 
there seemed to descend a silent bene- 
diction which added to the impressive- 
ness of the event. A 

At the designated hour all the Ma- 
sonic brethren present marched into 
the banquet hall being presented by 
officers of the lodge and older mem- 
bers. When seated at the tables W.M. 
A. P. Meredith invited Bro. Rey. L, 
W. Adams to say grace and then the 
large assembly showed its faith by 


its works in disposing of the sumptu- 
ous repast furnished by Bro. G. A. 
Whitney, the culinary past master of 
the lodge. 

Subsequently, after an intermis- 
sion, the guests of the occasion were 
seated in the sides of the lodge room 
and the brothers who were to receive 
their aprons, escorted by some of the 
Masonic elders, filed in, being given 
the central seats. 

In commencing the formal exer- 
cises of the evening, Worshipful Al- 
fred P. Meredith made brief remarks 
stating that while members received 
into the lodge since 1896 had been 
given aprons at date of their initia- 
tion, those admitted in the thirty- 
eight previous years had not been pre- 
sented with the Masonic symbol. This 
situation having been brought to the 
attention of the lodge at the com- 
munication held in September, of last 
year, a committee was appointed to 
secure the names of all members who 
had not received the symbol of the 
order, with the events of this evening 
in view, W.M. Meredith complimented 
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W. E. Parkhurst 


the past masters and other members 
by whose expenditure of time and 
labor the solid foundations were laid 
upon which the lodge has been 
brought to its present prosperous 
conditions. The charge of the pro- 
gram was then committed to Past 
Master Henry A. Ancill, who made a 
pertinent address from which are here 
given a few of the leading points. 
Primarily the speaker expressed 
his consciousness of the honor devolv- 
ing upon him in joining with the 
younger members of the lodge in pay- 
ing due deference to those brethren 
who have seen many years of service. 
None are better entitled to the lamb- 
skin, the badge of a Mason, than those 
who have worked with other mem- 
bers who have gone to that bourne 
from which no traveler returns—than 
the older members who piloted Trini- 
ty Lodge over rough and rugged 
paths through days that were dark 
and stormy, until the lodge has be- 
come one of the most flourishing 
under the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts. Some of our 
destitute members have long antici- 
pated that sometime they might also 


possess this appropriate Masonic 
symbol, and that “sometime” and 
“some day” has at last arrived and 
the first tangible evidence of admis- 
sion to the fraternity is now to be 
presented. Reference was then made 
to the character of this recognized 
badge, to its color and material—be- 
ing made of unspotted white lamb- 
skin, without device or ornament, 
beautiful in its simplicity, bearing 
only the dates of the reception of each 
of the three degrees. The several can- 
didates for the honor of receiving this 
gift were successively called to the 
East where P. M. Ancill presented the 
aprons, and in a felicitous manner, in 
many instances making personal al- 
lusions which wreathed in smiles the 
countenances of the recipients and 
won applause from the audience. 
Among those thus called to the 
front were seven Past Masters of 
Trinity Lodge, viz: G. A. Brown, E. 
P. Breed, William Hamilton, C. H. 
Hastings, H. A. Putnam, L. H. Parker, 
and Jonathan Smith; also Joseph 
McGown, formerly a P. M. in Southe- 
gan Lodge, in Mason Village, N. H. 
No member was honored with a 


Cc. L. S. Hammond 
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warmer reception as he stepped for- 
ward to take his badge than Bro. Dr. 
P. P. Comey, now of Augusta Ga. 

Of the brothers who at this time 
received a lambskin fifty-eight took 
their degrees in Trinity Lodge and 
eleven in other lodges, joining Trinity 
by demit. Four were raised in other 
countries: Fred H. Richardson in 
Canada, Robert Maitland and Govan 
Maitland in Scotland and Joseph Law- 
son in Ireland. The number of ab- 
sentees to whom the committee sub- 
sequently mailed aprons was four- 
teen. 

An incident of the evening which 
deserves mention was the presenta- 
tion of a Past Master’s jewel to W. M. 
Alfred P. Meredith; in the presenta- 
tion, in behalf of the lodge, Past Mas- 
ter Ancill alluded to his personal and 
successful efforts to place Wor. Mas- 
ter Meredith on the road to the East 
at a time when it was more difficult 
to fill the chair than it now is to find 
candidates for political offices: With 
the jewel, congratulations were ten- 
dered, with expressions of regret 
that the present incumbent was un- 
able to accept a re-election. 

Bro. G. Edwin Sawyer, Past Stew- 
ard of the Grand Lodge of New York 
being called upon for remarks spoke 
briefly complimenting Trinity Lodge 
on its prosperity and on the success 
which had attended the rare and im- 
pressive events of this occasion. Mr. 
Sawyer is the son of the late N. 
Chandler Sawyer, a former resident 
of Clinton, and a grandson of Esquire 
Ezra Sawyer. 

Past Master Jonathan Smith spoke 
of Masonry as he knew it forty-eight 
years ago in New Hampshire, com- 
paring the order and its present work 
with what they then were, remarking 
that the ritual, with very slight vari. 
ations, is the same now as then. Ma- 
sonry is founded on the same instincts 
and principles as in its early history, 
Customs may .change, opinions may 
change, but there are no changes in 
Masonry for it is based on principles 
as immutable as the Deity. It is our 


joy and boast that we belong to an 
order that changeth not—the speaker 
adding remarks complimentary to the 
unique events of the evening. 

Past Secretary W. E. Parkhurst 
followed with reference to the many 
successive alternations, in past cen- 
turies of civilizations and eras of 
savagery, in Egypt, Peru, and in pre- 
historic America, suggesting that if 
in the distant future the Masonic 
organization may fade away its disso- 
lution will be but preliminary to a 
resurrection in some new form with 
principles, if such possibility exists, 
even in advance of these now held by 
our revered order, and enduring into 
the Beyond. 

The enjoyment of this festive re- 
union was largely enhanced by the 
professional services rendered by the 
Beethoven Male Quartet of Boston, 
the artists including Bros. Rose, 
MacArthur, Newland and Campbell. 
Their selections, which were heartily 
applauded, were as follows: 


1. Welcome Song. 

2 Annie Laurie; encore, De-ri-de-a. 

3 Golden Chains. 

4 Praises be to God. 

5 Tom the Piper; encore, Who Built 
the Ark? 

6 Serenade; encore, Women. 

7 When the Little Ones Say Good 
Night. 

8 Auld Lang Syne—in which the 


audience participated. 

The exercises were concluded by 
the recitation, by the entire assembly,: 
of the Master Mason’s obligation. 

_ The committee which, had charge. 
of the evening’s program were Wor-. 
shipful Alfred P. Meredith, Henry A. 
Ancill, Christopher S. White, and 
George S. Estes, with Brothers 
Charles Mayberry and William 8S. 
Duncan. The organization of this 
committee was: Chairman, Henry A. 
Ancill, secretary, George S. Estes; 
while Christopher S. White is credited , 
with the artistic lettering of the 

chronological data on the lambskins. © 


—By W.-E. Parkhurst. 


Henry Endicott 


Past Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
A. F. & A. M. of Massachusetts 


OST Worshipful Brother Henry 
Endicott, who has been an Ae 
; valid ten years, died at his 
i, home in Cambridge, Saturday, 
November 8. His death removes one 
of the most respected citizens, who 
while never in public office was many 
years identified with the business and 
financial interests of his home city. 
Brother Endicott was born in the 
town of Canton, Massachusets, No- 
vember 14, 1824. He was the son of 
Elijah and Cynthia Childs Endicott, 
and was of the seventh generation of 
Endicotts in this country. He was 
the youngest of nine children. He 


was educated in the schools of his 
native town. In 1847 he commenced 
business in the city of Boston under 
the firm name of Allen & Endicott, 
manufacturers of boilers and steam 
engines. He removed to Cambridge 
in 1858 where he continued in busi- 
ness until 1874. 

Brother Endicott was made a Ma- 
son in December 1860, in Amicable 
Lodge, Cambridge; Royal Arch Ma- 
son April 16, 1861, in St. Paul’s Chap- 
ter in Boston; Royal and Select Mas- 
ter in Boston Council in 1861 and a 
Knights Templar in Boston Com- 
grndery May 15, 1861. He was cre- 
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ated a Sovereign Grand Inspector 
General (33°) at Boston, August 20, 
1874. He was High Priest of St. 
Paul’s R. A. Chapter, also High Priest 
of Cambridge R. A. Chapter while un- 
der dispensation. He was Grand 
King of the Grand R. A. Chapter of 
Massachusetts in 1867 and Eminent 
Commander of Boston Commandery, 
K. T. in 1871 and 1872. He held sev- 
eral offices in the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts and was Grand Mas- 
ter in 1887, 1888 and 1889. During 
his term he constituted Converse 
Lodge of Malden, Golden Rule Lodge 
-of Wakefield,._Thomas Talbot Lodge 
of Billerica and Winthrop Lodge of 
Winthrop. 

He also became prominent in the 
laying of corner stones of civic insti- 
tutions. These included the Town 
Hall of Winchester, Postoffice at 
Springfield, City Hall of Cambridge, 
the Town Hall in Southbridge and by 
proxy the Courthouse of Bristol Coun- 
ty in Fall River. 


As grand master he also dedicated 
the apartments of Mt. Vernon Ma- 
sonic Lodge of Malden, those of 
Charles C. Dame Lodge of George- 
town, John Abbot Lodge of Somer- 
ville, Howard Lodge of South Yar- 
mouth; also the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
monument at Plymouth and the mon- 
ument to Grand Master Henry Price 
of Townsend. 

No member of the Masonic frater- 
nity in Massachusetts was held in 
higher respect than Henry Endicott. 
He was always affable, courteous, and 
helpful. He had excellent judgment 
and his speeches on official occasions 
were marked by good sense and clear 
comprehension of duty. He had a 
genial disposition and it was a pleas- 
ure to come into his presence. He 
lived to what is usually spoken of as 
a “good old age” but our memory will 
always picture him as the expression 
of a cheerful and dignified manhood 
that has left to us a benediction of 
love, hope and good cheer. 


Life a Play? 


If Life’s a Play and all men only players, 
I often wonder what the end will be; 
What all the song and strife and toil and prayers 


May mean in aeons of Eternity. 


If Life’s a Play, and I am playing in it, 

Why don’t I know the ending of the plot? 
Behind the curtain lies the vast infinite, 

And I can’t tell what is from what is not. 


Why must I learn one act—and that act only, 
And never know just why I act at all? 
Why speak my lines and then retire all lonely, 

And never see the final curtain fall? 


Who is the Playwright, why should He be hidden? 
Who is the Master of this cosmic show? 

To see His face why should I be forbidden? 
I fear Him not—and yearn to know—to know. 


C. St. L. Molloy. 


Lodge Courtesy 


HERE seems to be a general 
complaint on the part of city 
Lodges of the small attendance 

t at Lodge meetings, and how to 

remedy it is the all absorbing 
question. This state of things may 
be brought about in many ways, chief 
among which is a lack of Lodge cour- 
tesy. How often have you attended 

Lodge meetings and notice members 
sit throughout the entire evening 
without being recognized, except, per- 
aps, by the secretary or some inti- 
mate friend? How often have you 
seen the Worshipful Master enter the 
Lodge room, speak a moment with the 
secretary, and perhaps, the Wardens, 
and then go direct to the East and 
Proceed to open the Lodge? How of- 
ten have you seen Brethren “clothe 


S r eyes fixed on a 
chair? How often have you seen 


get out? 


Yes, of course, you have noti 
all these things. And why is it fee) 
Simply heeause there is an icy atmos- 
“here in the room, which has been 
allowed to escape from the refriger- 
ator of non-sociability—a lack of 
Lodge courtesy. The brethren have 
attended Lodge as a matter of duty, 
and once in they “stuck it out,” not- 
withstanding their teeth chattered, 
and their fraternal feeling froze hard 
and fast. 

Do you think these same brothers 
will subject themselves again to that 
kind of treatment? Not much. So 


you must reckon without this num- 
ber in the future. And so it contin- 
ues, meeting after meeting, until so 
large a majority has been struck with 
the cold wave that a“‘corporal’s guard 

of members at a meeting is a rarity. 
Visitors may augment the number oc- 
casionally, but they, too, never come 
but once. There is no use in disguis- 
ing the fact that a lack of courtesy 
and warm feeling, in a great measure, 
solves the problem of “thin meet- 
ings.” 

If this is the case let’s try another 
tack. Let’s lay aside that coldness 
and apathy which is so detrimental to 
lodge attendance, and illustrate in 
our everyday walks and at Lodge 
meetings that warmth of fellowship 
and brotherly love which should ever 
characterize the “Sons of Light. 
Never attend a lodge meeting with- 
out shaking hands with everyonepres- 
ent, if possible, and asking after 
their health and the health of their 
families. Should you find a brother 
in distress or bowed down, sympa- 
thize with him, present him to the 
other brethren, and converse freely 
with him yourself, thereby causing 
him to forget his woes for a short 
time at least. In short, meet them all 
and pass a few words, even though it 
be only the compliments of the day. | 

“But, then, we don’t have the time, 
Says one. ‘What if some of them are 
strangers to us?” says another; and 
“we don’t believe in that kind of fool- 
ishness,” says a third. . 

Of course, you can find excuses if 
you wish, but there is none of them 
but what can be overcome. Make it 
a point to get to lodge a little ahead 
of the opening, and spend a few mo- 
ments with those who are also a little 
ahead, then remain a few minutes 
after the lodge closes to complete 
your rounds with the brethren. Es- 
pecially si:ould this be the case with 
the masters and other officers. There 
1s no trouhle about finding the time 
e you want it. Try it, and see. 


“Strangers to you,” did you say? 
You did not mean that. There can 
be no strangers in a Masonic Lodge 
unless you will it that way. That is 
the one place where “all are on a 
level,” and though you never have 
seen the face before or heard thename 
of the ‘‘stranger to you,’ you can go to 
him with all confidence, introduce 
yourself, shake his hand, and make 
him feel at home. He may be worth 
his millions and you not a cent, or 
vice versa, and yet every Mason 
knows that he is the equal of any 
brother within the confines of the 
Lodge room. Try this, also. 

“You don’t believe in such foolish- 
ness,” eh? Ah! there’s the rub. You 
mistake brotherly love and courtesy 
for “foolishness;” you violate the 
tenets of your profession because you 
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think them “foolishness;” you nurse 
your wrath and petty spite under the 
guise of “foolishness;” you conceal 
your vanity, and keep up your exclu- 
sive ideas wrapped in the cloak of 
“foolishness.” And thus might we 
continue, as the word “foolishness” 
covers a multitude of shortcomings. 
But there is no “foolishness” -about 
it. It is simply a violation of duty, 
a sacrifice of Lodge courtesies, and 
an outrage perpetrated upon your own 
conscience. Divest yourself of this 
idea, do the full measure of your duty, 
make yourself the embodiment of 
lodge courtesy, and all will be well 
with you and your Lodges and the 
brethren will come again. Try it and 
you will be convinced. 


—Freemasons Repository. 


Rondel 


Who cares what good I may have done, 
Who thinks at all of my affairs? 
If I do ill from sun to sun, 


Who cares? 


The lonesome man may sow his tares 
And go his gait, and have his fun, 
And read his folly—if he dares. 


That’s nonsense! 


’Tis ordained that none 


On earth can flee from love’s sweet snares— 
Thank God for that! There’s always one 


Who cares! 


Note and Comment 


“Put the best on top.” This instruction 
may have no verbal expression, nevertheless 
it appears to be frequently practised by ven- 
dors of fruit and vegetables who make their 
display attractive to the eye by putting the 
best on top no matter how different what is 
out of sight. 

Without commending deception there is a 
suggestion in this practice worth consider- 
ing for it teaches a lesson quite the opposite 


of the selfish purpose behind a dishonest 
fruit display. 


; nditions 
and hindered by unfavorable. This is 
orld,—in 
he moral 
There is 
perhaps 
reditable 
racter is 


Owever, is not 
this time. We 
of “putting the 
ment of others, 


especially our brethren in Freemasonry. 


The purpose of Freemasonry is to make 
men live in harmony. This involves helpful- 
ness, charitable consideration in thought and 
action. It means we are to overlook defects 
and see the good in our brethren and es- 
pecially to “put the best on top” when we 
speak of them. We have no right to say 
hard things of a brother who does not see 
duty in our light. He may even seek office 
and aspire to be a leader and resort to 
methods for reaching success that we do 
not approve; even in this case we should not 
talk of him without “putting the best on top.” 
There is no place in Freemasonry for hatred. 
We should counsel and advise an erring 


brother. We may even forgive and forget 
our grievances, for Freemasonry teaches us 
“to subdue the passions, act upon the 
Square, and keep a tongue of good report.” 
We cannot think of anything more helpful 
to a Masonic body than the habit of saying 
the best thing possible about its officers and 
members. Kind words breed an atmosphere 
of good feeling so whenever you talk and 
whatever you say about your brother Mason, 
“Put the best on top.” 


RRARR 


A delegation from Hope Lodge of East 
Orange, N. J., paid a fraternal visit to Aber- 
dour Lodge, Boston, Saturday, May 25th and 
were cordially received and entertained. By 
invitation of Wor. Master Benjamin E. 
Wood, they occupied the chairs and con- 
ducted the work according to the method 
in practice in their own jurisdiction. 

During the last month a return visit was 
made by Aberdour Lodge to Hope Lodge 
that was attended by many happy experi- 
ences. 


The party left Boston, Saturday, October 
10th and were met in New York, after at- 
tending services at the Church of St. John 
the Divine, they were escorted about the city 
by Worshipful Master John A. Gilbert and 
other members of Hope Lodge. 

On Monday they reached East Orange and 
were met by automobiles and taken on a 
most interesting trip around the Lincoln 
statue in the parkway to Springfield and to 
Morristown, reaching the last in time for 
luncheon, which was served in the LaFayette 
rooms by courtesy of the Washington Asso- 
ciation, which owns the grounds. 

Afterwards Wor. Master Gilbert spoke a 
few words of welcome and then introduced 
David E. Pierson, historian of the Lodge 
and historian-general of the Sons of Ameri- 
can Revolution who gave an interesting ac- 
count of the events of the Revolution relat- 
ing to Washington and his encampment with 
its discouragements and sufferings at this 
place in the winter of 1779-80. John Leonard 
Merrill, president of the New Jersey Society 
Sons of the American Revolution also gave 
a spirited and patriotic address of welcome. 
An hour was spent in going through head- 
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quarters and then the return trip was re- 
sumed, other places of interest being taken 
in on the way. A sumptuous banquet being 
served at the Essex County Country Club. 
The distinctive incident of the trip was 
the Lodge meeting on Monday evening. 
There were 700 of the best known Masons 
of the vicinity, including Grand Master Fred 
E. Tilden, officers of the Grand Lodge, and 
many past masters from various lodges in 
the State. The lodge room was decorated 
with flags, potted plants, cut flowers and 
palms. An orchestra assisted the organist 
and the Hope Lodge Quartet sang selections 
composed by Brother William H. Gerrish, 
organist of Aberdour Lodge. John C. Cas- 
sidy in behalf of Hope Lodge presented him 
with a Masonic jewel in token of the event. 
In remembrance of the handsome silk flag 
presented by Aberdour Lodge to Hope 
Lodge on its visit last May, the latter, 
through George W. Fortmeyer, past grand 
master, presented the Aberdour brethren 
with a solid silver set of working tools in 
a handsome case. Each of the tools and 
the plate on the case bore an inscription 
“Presented by Hope Lodge No. 124 F. & 
A. M. East Orange, N. J., Oct. 18, 1913. 
The work of Massachusetts was demon- 
strated in a most happy manner. During 
the evening there were addresses by Dr. 
Benjamin E. Wood, master of Aberdour 
Lodge, John A. Gilbert, master of Hope 
Lodge and Fred E. Tilden, grand master 
of the state. Supper was served at the 
conclusion of the ceremonies and then the 
visitors were escorted to the station by a 
hundred or more members of Hope Lodge 
who cheered them loud and long as they 
started on their homeward trip. 
RRRRR 
Several circumstances conspired to make 
the November meeting of the First Wor- 
shipful Masters Association in Massachu- 
setts an occasion of especial interest. It is 
the custom to have an entertainment pro- 
vided by some member at each meeting. 
Usually there is an address on some subject 
of interest, an account of travel, experience 
in business or professional life or some 
similar talk. At the November meeting Rt. 
Wor. Brother Leon M. Abbott, senior grand 
warden of the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, who had been invited to provide the 
entertainment, concluded to make an inno- 


vation and instead of talking to the breth- 
ren, he would feed them. He accordingly 
invited the association to hold its meeting 
at the Hotel Napoli and be his guests at 
an Italian banquet. More than sixty were 
present, among them honorary member, 
Past Grand Master Charles T. Gallagher 
and an English brother, Worshipful Brother 
Frank Howard Pochin, past provincial grand 
standard bearer, Leicestershire and Rutland, 
master of Semper Edam Lodge 3091, past 
master of Granite Lodge 2028, M.E.Z. St. 
George Chapter 1560 and otherwise distin- 
guished in Masonic office. 


Samuel H. Spring, Secretary 
He looked this way 52 years ago 


The meeting was eminently social in 
character. In spite of the intention of the 
host to have no speaking, he was obliged 
to make an address, and, as always, charmed 
his hearers by his genial personality and 
excellent sentiments. 

Wor. Brother Pochin made a very pleasant 
speech in which he described some practice 
current in English lodges. He was also 
induced to tell a few stories in order to 
dispell the illusion that Englishmen do not 
appreciate a joke just as much as the 
Yankee does. The most formal address 
of the evening was made by Past Grand 
Master Gallagher. This distinguished 
brother is famous for his good stories, he 
is never at want for one to illustrate a 
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point, and always tells them in the most 
delightful way. According to his wont, he 
lead off with several good tales that were 
heartily received. Then in a more serious 
vein he spoke of the unfortunate condition 
of Italian Freemasonry at the present time 
with its two governing bodies and divided 
interests where united action is absolutely 
necessary for the best interests of Freema- 
sonry and for the liberty and advancement 
of the people. 

Rt. Wor. Samuel Hauser, president of the 
Association, spoke the closing words and the 
brethren retired, with a feeling of having 
enjoyed an evening of especial pleasure. 


If you want to know. what a real good 
Masonic time is like visit a lodge in some 
town distant from the large cities on ‘the 
occasion of some special function, you will 
be convinced that for Spontaneous enjoy- 
ment and good fellowship the city lodge 
may learn a few points. We are led to 
make these observations under the inspira- 
tion of a report of a Masonic visitation of 
Rt. Wor. Harvey A. Soule, district deputy 
grand master of the 27th district to Ply- 
Meee Plymouth, Mass., Monday; 


The deputy had a numerous* guile miade 
up from presiding and past masters of the 
district. The excellent work: of. the Ply- 
mouth Lodge and its unbounded hospitality 
is known far and wide so by train, electrics 
and autos, visiting brothers came from 
every direction to the number of about 130. 

District Deputy Soule is a member and 
past master of Plymouth Lodge and is also 
past high priest of the local Royal Arch 
Chapter and is one of the most popular 
Masons of the district. His appointment as 
district deputy was a great satisfaction to 
his home associates. 


He was escorted to the lodge room by 
another well known and popular Plymouth 
Brother, Past Master Charles I. Litchfield. 
Worshipful Master George L. Gooding ex- 
tended a cordial weleome and resigned the 
chair. The usual inspection was then made 
by the deputy, assisted by Wor. William R. 
Morton, also a past master of Plymouth 
Lodge who acted as marshal for Deputy 
Soule. 


- After the lodge exercises were concluded, 
which were of a most satisfactory charac- 
ter, the brethren adjourned to the new 
Grand Army Hall where a banquet was 
served and in the enjoyment of which and 
the afterpart, more than two hundred 
brethren passed two happy hours. Past 
Master Charles I. Litchfield, who also is 
entitled to several other Masonic titles of 
distinction was toastmaster and skillfully 
directed the “feast of reason” that followed 
and it was considerably past the hour of 
midnight when the toastmaster called up 
the brethren to sing “Auld Lang Syne.” 

All who were present agree that the meet- 
ing will be remembered as one of the most 
pleasurable ever held in that section of the 
state. 

RRR 


The annual conclave of the Grand Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island was held in Masonic 
Temple, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, October 
29th. There was a large attendance of 
members, everyone of the forty-seven 
commanderies in the jurisdiction being 
represented. 

Grand Commander Frank L. Nagle pre- 


_ sided over the assembly and welcomed as 


guests Grand Master Arthur MacArthur, 
Past Grand Master William B. Melish and 
Grand Standard Bearer Frederick C. Thayer 
of the Grand Encampment of the United 
States. 

Grand Recorder Benjamin W. Rowell 
reported that the enrollment in the grand 
jurisdiction is 17,894, and of these 834 were 
added by the forty-seven commanderies 
the past year. In the United States there 
are 223,329 Templars, while in the world 
they number 235,425. The net gain in this 
country was 7936. 

In his address Grand Commander Nagle 
spoke of the deaths of Past Grand Com- 
mander G. E. Hilton, Grand Lecturer 
Frank T. Pearce, Past Commanders Albert 
B. Barrett, George H. Foye, Daniel H. 
Smith, George W. Pettis, Charles O. Welch, 
Charles E. Hadcock, William H. Cushman, 
George F. Walker, Alfred A. Burrill and 
Robert S. Franklin of this jurisdiction and 
many others in various States. : 

The grand commander suggested as a. 
subject for consideration the idea of aban- 
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doning the semi-annual conclave and having 
the annual one occupy two days, the first 
to be devoted to a parade and other festivi- 
ties by the commanderies in the State and 
the next to business. In that event the 
annual sessions might be held alternately 
in Boston and Providence. As the report 
was adopted later in its entirety the rep- 
resentatives look favorably upon the matter. 


The officers elected were: William W. 
Johnson, Worcester, grand commander; 
Walter I". Medding of Malden, deputy grand 
commander; Frederick I. Dana of Provi- 
dence, grand generalissimo; Samuel D. Sher- 
wood of Springfield, grand captain general; 
William H. Emerson of Brockton, grand 
senior warden; William J. Bolton of Athol, 
grand junior warden; FE. Bentley Young of 
Boston, grand treasurer; Benjamin W. 
Rowell of Lynn, grand recorder; Roland O. 
Lamb, trustee of the grand fund three years. 


The officers appointed are: Rev. R. Perry 
Bush, D. D., of Chelsea, grand prelate; Rev. 
Frederick W. Hamilton, D. D., of Cam- 
bridge, associate grand prelate; Everett C. 
Benton of Belmont, grand standard bearer; 
Harry G. Pollard of Lowell, grand sword 
bearer; Charles A. Harrington of Worcester, 
grand warder; Isaac Chase of Cambridge, 
grand captain of the guard; Charles R. 
Hunt of New Bedford, Henry C. Dexter of 
Pawtucket, James S. Blake of Boston, J. 
Fred Parker of Providence, Lewis M. Wood- 
bridge of Boston and Asa C. Jewett of 
Newton, grand lecturers; William E. Wil- 
cox of Pittsburg, grand sentinel. 


The installation was conducted by the 
retiring grand commander, with Past Grand 
Commander Burnham as his warder. The 
last past grand commander, Frank L. 
Nagle, received a jewel of his rank from his 
successor. 


William W. Johnson who was advanced 
to the high honor of grand commander of 
the Grand Commandery of Knights Templar 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island has 
served the commandery as deputy grand 
commander, and is a member of the various 
Masonic bodies of the York and Scottish 
rites of Worcester, having attained the 
32nd degree. His election was unanimous, 
as was that of each of the other grand 
officers. 


Eustace Crees 


Another notable link was added to the 
chain of delightful associations in What 
Cheer Lodge, of Providence, R. I. at its 
regular October communication which was 
designated “Family Circle Night.” 

The primary object of the gathering was a 
social get-together for better acquaintance- 
ship, but more especially for the purpose of 
honoring the veteran members who have 
passed the half century mark in the 
organization. More than 300 members and 
guests, including a large number of women 
friends, gathered in Freemason’s Hall, 
where the committee had arranged a diver- 
sified programme, including dinner, post- 
prandial exercises and an “olde folks’ con- 
cert.” One of the pleasing features of the 
gathering was the presence of “the beginner 
of the family circle,” Silvanus Tingley, the 
only living charter member of the lodge. 

In conformity with a custom adopted by 
the lodge several years ago, the gathering 
at this time is always marked by special 
significance in the presentation of honor 
medals to all members who have attained 
the fifty-year mark, and the presentation of 
an additional bar to each of those who have 
previously gained the half-century distinc- 
tion. Those receiving the veteran recogni- 
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Silvanus Tingley 
The only living Charter Member 


tion at this time were Joshua M. Addeman, 
Martin V. B. Darling and James B. Paine. 

The regular communication of the lodge 
was held in the afternoon from 3.30 to 5.30. 
Following an organ recital at 6, was the 
reception to the elder members and the pre- 
sentation of medals, Dinner was served at 
6.30, a special programme of music being 
furnished by an orchestra. 
presided over the post- 

as the toastmaster, A 
ioe to the veteran mem- 
b since the “Pri ip” 

gathering of a year ago. Tie Gains 
oars C. Tourtel 

a orn etig ; member; John J, Jencks, 

membership; Clifton A. Hal 

12, 1913, fifty- er, and Ed. 

win R. Cahoone, died June 26, 1913 fift; : 
three years membership. “The WAcint 

Chair” was impressively rend h 

: ered by the 
quartet, which was followed by the sound- 
ing of taps. 

The speechmaking opened with an a 
by John F. Clark, Worshipful Master ie 
Grand Lodge of Masons of Rhode Island. 
His subject was “In the Circle.” Worship- 
ful Master Eustace Crees of What Cheer 
Lodge was the next speaker, responding to 
the theme, “The Family Circle.” 

Joshua M. Addeman was received with 
enthusiasm by the gathering. Mr. Adde- 
man is a Past Master of What Cheer Lodge 
and earlier in the evening was the recipient 
of a fifty-year badge of honor. His chosen 
subject was “Nearing the Inner Circle,” and 
his vigorous address, reviewing his long ca- 
reer with the lodge, was well received. 

Following a cornet solo, entitled “Love’s 
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Old Sweet Song,” Rev. John F. Vichert, D.D., 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, gave an 
address upon the subject, “A Look at the 
Circle Within from Without.” 


The gathering adjourned to the lodge room 
at 8.30 where “Ye Olde Folks’ Concert Com- 
pany” gave a delightful entertainment. 

The committee having in charge the vari- 
ous branches of the celebration included the 
following: Albert Knight (chairman), Eus- 
tace Crees, Hamilton K. McKenzie, Ernest 
R. Smith, John D. McLeod, Rudolph Sandle- 
man, Harry W. Schroeder, Waldo E. Davis, 
Grenville R. Hood. Spencer B. Hopkins, 
Irving H. Drabble, A. Raymond Chandler, 
Deering J. Fisher, John S. Pollard, Henry 
W. Anderson and Earl S. Armington. 
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Albert Knight 


Poem fread. by Albert Knight at presentation of the Honor Medals 


If we gave you flowers they’d fade away, 
Yes, fade while memory is dear, 

So we give you a badge instead today, 
And hope you can bring it next year. 


Then with gladsome hearts we will add a bar 
Of gold like we’ve given today; 

May your lives be spared ’till years afar, 
’Till years in the far, far away. 


For flowers will fade and gold wear away, 
Yes, friends may pass on to the grave, 


But Faith, Hope and Love will brighten the day 


And many a heartache will save. 


For Life is a journey each man must run, 
Till some day he reaches the goal; 

Then happy is he who, when Life is done, 
Can say, “It is well with my soul.” 


Set thine affections not on things here, 
But on things more precious than gold; 

Follow thy Leader, keep Him ever near, 
And thy years shall never grow old. 
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Brother Ebenezer S. Philips, 33°, sec- 
retary, has sent us the handsome an- 
nouncement of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of Jerusalem Chapter No. 13, R. 
A. M., Bridgeport, Conn., which was ob- 
served Tuesday, October 21st, in Masonic 
Temple. 7 

The program included reception to Grand 
Chapter officers, address of welcome by Rt. 
Ex. Harry S. Pearsons, grand king; re- 
sponse by Most Excellent L. L. Beach, grand 
high priest; history of Jerusalem Chapter by 
Companion Ebenezer S. Phillips; address on 
Capitular Masonry by Past Grand High 
Priest Wesley U. Pearne; civic address by 
Mayor Clifford B. Wilson. Appropriate 
music was rendered by an orchestra and the 
Lotus Male Quartet of Boston. Rev. Cc. W. 
Boylston, grand chaplain, officiated at the 
altar. 

Jerusalem Chapter was organized in 1813. 
From that time to 1847 eleven High Priests 
presided. In 1847 the Chapter was reorgan- 
ized. Since that time forty-four companions 
have served as high priests. 

BRERR 

In the October issue of the New England 
Craftsman, in the account of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Waverly Royal Arch 
Chapter, we reported Grand High Priest 
Holton as saying there were fifty-seven 
lodges in Massachusetts fifty years ago. It 
should have been One hundred and fifty- 
seven lodges. 

RRR 

Among distinguished visitors recently 
calling at Masonic Temple, Boston, was 
Judge Henry E. Cooper, 33° deputy of the 
Supreme Council Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction for 
Hawaii Territory, Honolulu. Brother Coop- 
er is a Massachusetts man but has been 
away thirty-four years. 

BR RRRE 

John Kneeland, the second worshipful 
master and the only living charter member 
of Lafayette Lodge, Roxbury, Mass., which 
was chartered in 1865, was present at the 
meeting of the Lodge, Monday, October 13th, 
it being the annual visitation of the district 
deputy grand master. The venerable past 
master received a cordial welcome from 
Worshipful Master Frank Vogel to which 
he replied expressing his thanks in a short 
address. 


Harry Hunt 


Harry Hunt, past grand high priest of 
the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Massa- 
chusetts, after a short visit to the British 
Isles, has returned to his home in Melrose, 
Mass., and was present at Waverly Royal 
Arch Chapter, of which he is past high 
priest, at its regular convocation, Wednes- 
day, November 5th. The ocean trip has 
greatly improved his health and he says 
he never felt better in his life, his health 
having been completely restored during his 
stay abroad. After the formal business 
was concluded, he delivered a short address 
in which he speke of the scenes that es- 
pecially claimed his attention. The company 
was delighted with his account of a visit 
to the oldest lodge of the craft in the world, 
that of Kilwinning in Edinburg, which once 
worked in operative Masonry and now in 
speculative. He was also admitted to the 
chapter in connection with Kilwinning. In 
the office of the Grand Lodge in London 
he had a talk with the venerable secretary, 
now ninety years old, who seems to possess 
the faculties of many a man at three score. 


a 
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Rt. Ex. Companion Francis H. Appleton, 
Jr., was assisted by two special attractions 
on the occasion of his official visit as district 
deputy grand high priest to Keystone R. A. 
Chapter, Foxboro, Mass., Wednesday, No- 
vember 5th. One attraction was an excel- 
lent supper provided by women of the 
Eastern Star Chapter. This feature ap- 
pealed to the sentiment or human qualities. 
The other appealing to the moral and intel- 
lectual part of man was an able address 
on the subject “The Four Square Man,” by 
Rev. A. J. Hutchins of Excelsior Chapter, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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High Priest Harry R. Fisher presided at 
the after-dinner exercises. Deputy Apple- 
ton and others offered remarks. 

At the business convocation the election 
of officers resulted in the following choice: 
George E. Fitts, H.P.; Forrest Bassett, K.; 
Charles H. Stearns, S.; H. F. Gray, T.; F. 
H. Richards, S. 


John K. Wilson, a well known member of 
the Masonic Fraternity, in New Hampshire, 
died October 30th and was buried with Ma- 
sonic service Sunday, November 2d. 

He was a native of Dunbarton, but lived 
in Manchester for fifty-four years. He was 
a contractor and builder by occupation and 
was seventy-six years old. 

Mr. Wilson was past master of Lafayette 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and past high 
priest of Mount Horeb, Royal Arch Chap- 
ter. He was also a member of Adoniram 
council, R. and S. M. Other Masonic organ- 
izations in which he held membership were 
Aleppo temple, A. O. O. N. M. S. of Boston, 
and the Veteran Masons’ Society. 


He was grand steward of the Masonic 
Grand Lodge of New Hampshire and a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire consistory at 
Nashua. For eight years he was president 
of the First Universalist Church society. He 
was president of the Veteran Firemen’s As- 
sociation when it disbanded, and was also 
prominently identified with Passaconaway 
Tribe, I. O. R. M. He was a member of 
the Old Residents’ Association. 

His funeral service was at the Franklin 
Street Congregational Church. The Knights 
Templar attended in a body. 

Rev. William H. Morrison of Nashua, for- 
merly of Manchester, of whose parish Mr. 
Wilson was a former member, officiated at 
the services. Selections were given by a 
mixed quartet. Trinity commandery, headed 
by the Manchester Military Band, escorted 
the body to the cemetery. H. N. Bond was 
marshal. 

The Knights Templar service was con- 
ducted at the grave by Eminent Commander 
William McElroy, assisted by Walter G. 
Africa, acting prelate, and Recorder George 
I. McAllister. , 

The Grand Lodge was represented by 
Grand Master Holman Drew of Colebrook, 
Grand Recorder Harry M. Cheney, Grand 


Treasurer Col. Frederick J. Shepard of Der- 
ry, Grand Pursuivant John C. Bickford, 
Henry Sanderson of Nashua, Past Grand 
Master Charles C. Hayes, Past Grand Mas- 
ter George I. McAllister, Past Grand Master 
J. Frank Webster of Concord, George W. 
Curier of Nashua. 


RERVR 


Edward P. Morrill, a Mason and citizen 
of Manchester, N. H., who was greatly re- 
spected and beloved by every one, passed 
on to the higher life Thursday, October 16th, 
at the age of sixty-one years and one half. 

He was worshipful master of Lafayette 
Lodge at the time of his death. 

Edward P. Morrill was a native of Bos- 
cawen where he was born April 9, 1852, 
making him sixty-one years, six months, 
and eight days old. He was educated in 
the district school and at Elmwood acade- 
my, and it was one of his delights to return 
to his native town and attend upon the 
reunions of the alumni of the old academy. 
While in his teens he came to Manchester, 
and for the period of forty-two years was 
foreman of the job printing department of 
the Mirror establishment, and in more re- 
cent years was the general superintendent 
of the entire mechanical department, inelud- 
ing job printing, press room, and book 
bindery. 

In his intercourse with others, particu- 
larly those associated with him in the per- 
formance of daily duties, he was impres- 
sively kind, possessed a charity as broad 
as the horizon, and his benevolences, be- 
stowed silently without display and there- 
fore imperceptible to those not brought into 
the closest relations with him, were count- 
less in number. His loyalty to his friends 
was another trait which stood forth in his 
career as a beacon, and was of Gibraltar 
firmness. “Ed.” Morrill was never known 
to forsake a friend, and he never failed to 
extend a favor or kindness whenever oppor- 
tunity offered without being asked. 

In newspaper and printing circles, in the 
lodge room, in the field of local polities, in 
the realms where true sportsmanship 
reigned in the pulsating, business life of the 
city, he will be sadly missed. His neighbors 
ever found him kindly, genial, companion- 
able, helpful, and sympathetic, and in the 
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inner circle of his home he was a prince 
among men. 

While those who survive are forced by 
the inexorable law of nature to say “Good 
night” to “Ed.” Morrill now, they know 
that such a personality is safe in the higher 
life to which it has gone, and the stainless 
record which has been left as heritage to 


those who best knew him, can never be 
effaced. 


Among the elaborate announcements of 
Masonic events that have come to us during 
the last month is the “Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Souvenir” of Rob. Morris Lodge No. 
92, Denver, Colorado, which event was ob- 
served October 8th. 

5 The souvenir is a handsome book of fifty- 
six pages of thick coated paper with numer- 
ous illustrations, including photographic re- 
productions of dispensation and charter of 
the lodge. There are also photographs and 
sketches of the lives of brethren who have 
Served as masters of the lodge—but the real 
importance of the souvenir is in 


: “A Primer 
of Masonic History,” by Henry F. Evans, 
which briefly treats of Freemasonry from 


its beginning until its establish 
western Continent and whic! 


reprinted on another page for 
our readers, 


ment on the 
th we have 
the benefit of 


A collection of Masonic 
property of Brother L, ae 
Newbury St., Boston, has been placed in 
Fraternity Parlor, Masonic Temple, Boston 
for the inspection of the brethren. , 
Brother Baker would like to be informed 


of any others not represented in his collec- 
tion. 


BRRR 


Among the names of New England breth- 
ren who received the honorary thirty-third 
degree at the meeting of the Supreme 
Council of the Scottish Rite at Philadalphia 
in September last, there should be included 
the name of Charles S. Wentworth, Roches- 
ter, N. H., which was omitted in the list 
published in the October issue of the New 
England Craftsman. 


RRRRR 


Cambridge Royal Arch Chapter, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., had a social evening in honor 


of the ladies, Friday, October 24. The fea- 
tures were a banquet, entertainment and 
a dance. More than three hundred were 
present. 

The affair was under the direction of 
Royal G. Forbush, high priest; Arnold T. 
Stewart, king; Herman F. Hawthorne, 
scribe; Past High Priests Hugh M. Tolar 
and Irving C. Langley. . 

We RRR 

Edwin A. Quick, historian of the Grand 
Lodge of New York, died at his residence, 
Yonkers, October 20, at the age of seventy- 
two years. 

He was a prominent architect and builder. 

He was connected with Freemasonry in 
all its branches. He was accustomed to 
spend his summers in Pittsfield, Mass., 
where he was well known and liked. 

RREBRR 

Henry Price Lodge, Charlestown, Mass., 
has eighteen living past masters. The an- 
nual election of officers of the lodge oc- 
curred Wednesday, October 23d. The fol- 
lowing are officers: John E. Heath, worship- 
ful master; Walter H. Cox, senior warden; 
H. Stanley Urquhart, junior warden; Robert 
W. Chapman, treasurer and James G. 
Hinckley, secretary. 


Ue WN 


It has been the usual custom in lodges 
and chapters to present handsome floral 
gifts to district deputies at the conclusion 
of their official inspection of bodies in their 
care, 

In the case of officials who have wives 
at home waiting their late coming, it has 
been customary to look on the flowers as 
a consolation to the lonesome wife for the 
loss of her husband’s society. This solace 
is in danger of being denied if the growing 
custom of presenting cigars, knives, um- 
brellas and other articles destined for man’s 
use is continued. No doubt the deputy finds 
it more convenient to take home an elegant 
Souvenir pin or a nice box of cigars than 
an immense bouquet, yet we think there is 
a danger of extravagance and over doing 
in the new order of testimonial that is not 
found in the floral gift. 

* % we 

The Scimitar Club is a new club in Boston, 
composed entirely of members of the Mys- 
tic Shrine. They have secured commodious 
quarters at 20 Kilby Street, which were 
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opened for the first time Thursday, October 
16th. There are nearly 400 members now 
with a prospect of many more. There is 
an appearance of solid comfort in all the 
apartments and there is no doubt that the 
Scimitar Club will be one of the most popu- 
Jar clubs in Boston. 

Milton C. Paige is president; Alfred P. 
Lee, vice president; Joseph W. Work, 
treasurer; W. Percival Edgar, secretary- 
clerk; Chester I. Campbell, J. Eveleth and 
Edwin L. Marsh, directors, one year; Alfred 
L. Green and James S. Blake, directors for 
two years; Samuel C. L. Haskell and Fred J. 
Taber, directors for three years; Samuel C. 
L. Haskell, Alfred P. Lee and Joseph W. 
Work, house committee. 
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Frank P. Rhoades, district deputy grand 
high priest of the fifteenth capitular dis- 
trict, was presented with a large loving cup 
by High Priest Charles W. Howard on the 
occasion of his official visit to Winthrop R. 
A. Chapter, Winthrop, Mass., Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 21st. One of a smaller design was 
presented to Past High Priest Herbert A. 
Rhoades, acting grand captain of the host. 


Brother Lewis A. Wallon, who has won 
and worthily borne Masonic honors, in more 
than one department of Masonic service— 
who has been a pillar of Masonic strength 
at. Winthrop, Mass., and who is always 
genial, generous, and cordial in every place 
has just returned from a three months’ trip 
to Seattle and down the Pacific coast to San 
Diego. 
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The Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Illinois 
has made the magnificent donation of 
$50,000 to the Grand Lodge of that state 
for the purpose of building a hospital at 
the Old People’s home at Sullivan. It is 
an example for other grand bodies of the 
Capitular and Templar degrees. 


Lodges and other Masonie bodies who 
wish to pass an enjoyable evening will make 
no mistake if they arrange with Brother 
W. S. C. Russell to relate his Horseback 
Tours in Iceland. He is an up-to-date au- 
thority on Iceland—Brother Russell’s ad- 
dress is 79 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Very Eminent Walter F. Medding’s first 
official act as Deputy Grand Commander of 
the Grand Commandery of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island was to install the officers’ 
of Palestine Commandery K. T., at Chelsea, 
Mass., Wednesday, November 12th. He was 
accompanied by Past Commander Charles 
E. Prior of Beauseant Commandery as 
warder. They were accompanied to the 
asylum by a committee comprising Past 
Commander William Robinson, Edwin R. 
Hoag, Charles G. Roberts and Rev. George 
A. Barrow. The guard, under the direction 
of Adjt. John R. Smith was escort to the 
committee. 

Officers installed were: James S. Harrow- 
er, em. commander; Howard Walker, gener- 
alissimo; Harry C. Taylor, captain general; 
Frederick W. Faunce, senior warden; Fred- 
erick A. Cheney, junior warden; Rev. Dr. 
R. Perry Bush, (PC) prelate; Rev. George 
A. Barrow, associate prelate; Charles G. 
Roberts, tieasurer; Martin J. Pleschinger, 
recorder. 
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Brother A. Winthrop Pope, author of 
articles on Masonic Book Plates, published 
some time ago in the New England Crafts- 
man, is preparing a little book on Theatrical 
Book Plates. 
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“More and more it is being borne in upon 
us that Masonry is something vastly more 
serious and important than mere forms and 
ceremonies, The cardinal virtues and excel- 
lent tenets are more than words. They are 
principles by which human conduct may be 
guided with safety. The brotherhood of 
emulation for the best and noblest under 
the inspiration of the Fatherhood of the 
Infinite, is a real inspiration for each to 
become a true Craftsman.” 

—Grand Master William McMakin, Dakota. 
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The Virginia Masonic Journal says: 
“There is something wrong with the mental 
balance of the brother who “becomes dis- 
gusted with Masonry” because he finds that 
some Masons are not so sincere and honest 
as they ought to be. The institution should 
not be blamed for the faults of those who 
fail properly to represent it. © 
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* Still sighs the world for something new, 
For something new; 
Imploring me, imploring you, 
Some will-o’-wisp to help pursue; 
Ah, hapless world, what will it do! 
Imploring me, imploring you, 
For something new! 
—Anon. 


The modern girl is very wide awake and 
not a little of a psychologist. One we heard 
of recently, for instance, had a lover who 
pleaded for one little kiss, just one. 

“Only one,” she replied. “You'll be satis- 
fied with just one?” 

“Yes? 

“In that case,” she returned coldly, “you 
are utterly lacking in that accumulative 
spirit that brings prosperity, and I do not 


feel that my future would be safe in your 
hands.” 


A college girl was pretty May, 
She passed with honors high; 

She wed, and to her proud B, A. 
She’s added a B Y. 


“Let go my ear,” yelled a passenger on 
a crowded trolley. “I beg your pardon,” 


said the other man. “I thought I had hold 
of the strap.” 


A man who was on trial for murder 
bribed an Irishman on the jury for one hun- 
dred dollars to work for a verdict of man- 
slaughter. The verdict was returned. At 
the first opportunity the prisoner thanked 
the jury and asked: “Well, Pat, did you 
have a very hard time of it?” “Sure an’ 
I did thot,” replied Pat; “the other eleven 
wanted to acquit yez.’—Exchange. 


She—“I hope you were cordial to father?” 
He—“Indeed I was. I even begged him 
to make his house our house. 


Old Trouble hovers o’er their heads, 
And love soon turns to strife, 
When a $15 salary weds 
A $50 wife. 
70 


Why care how evil came to seem? 
His citadel it cannot find 

Who armors him in a pure mind, 
For all but Good is but a dream. 


Griggs—‘Why did you nickname your 
stenographer ‘Miss Button’?” 

Briggs—“She’s generally off when I need 
her most.” 


Mrs. Exe—It isn’t right to charge Willie 
with taking that money out of your pocket. 
Why don’t you accuse me? 

Mr. Exe—Because it wasn’t all taken. 


Tommy (to little sister saying her 
prayers)—Come along to bed, Ethel. I’m 
sure you wouldn’t like to keep the Lord up 
all night, just to listen to you. 


“How do you define ‘black as your hat’?” 
said a schoolmaster to one of his pupils. 

“Darkness that may be felt,” replied the 
budding genius. 


Regular Customer—I shall want a large 
quantity of flowers from you next week for 
my daughter’s coming out. Flower Woman 
—Yes, mum. Yu shall ’ave the very best 
for ’er, pore dear. Wot were she put in 
for?—London Punch. 


Blobbs—If you were going in for music, 
which instrument would you choose? 
Slobbs—Well, I’ve always thought I 
would like to be a soloist on a cash register. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


Mother: “Willie, have you eaten all that 
candy without even thinking of your little 
sister?” 

Willie: “O, no, ma, I was thinking about 
her the whole time, afraid she’d come be- 
fore I had finished.” 


“What is the most aggravating thing in 
married life?” asked Dorothy. 
“Sometimes,” said the bachelor friend, 


“it’s the husband and sometimes it’s the 
wife.” 


“He that stays in the valley 
shall never get over the hill” 


This Proverb is a splendid suggestion—It means Advertise 
if you intend to make a great success—Read our argument in 
the names below and Give them your Patronage. 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


Banking and Investments 
First Nat. Bank 
Lincoln Trust Co. 
Mutual National Bank 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
State St. Safe Deposit Vaults 


Caterers 
E. F. Hicks 
Henry J. Seiler 
Westover & Foss 
Cigars 
Holland System 
S. S. Pierce Co. 


Men’s Clothing 
Continental Clothing House 
Macullar, Parker Company 


Educational 
W.S. C. Russell 


Flowers 
J. Newman & Sons 
Furniture and Decorations 
Irving & Casson 
Hats, Caps and Furs 
Guinnee & Gilbert 
Frank E. Whittaker & Co. 


Hotels 
Castle Square Hotel 
Copley Plaza Hotel 
Copley Square Hotel 
Hotel Oxford 
Hotel Touraine 
Parker House 
Young’s Hotel 


Insurance 
Masonic Casualty Co. 


Jewelry 
E. B. Horn Co. 
A. Stowell & Co. 


Masonic Supplies 
Boston Regalia Co. 
Henderson-Ames Co. 

E. B. Horn Co. 

Macoy Pub. & Masonic Sup. Co. 
Rose Lipp 

A. Stowell & Co. 


Military and K. T. Tailors 
Continental Clothing House 
Rosenfield & Rapkin 


Monuments 
The Westerly Granite Co. 
O. M. Wentworth 
Opticians 
Herman L. Kline 
Spencer & Besse 


Organs 
Estey Organ Co. 

Roofers 
Williams & Daly 


Transportation 
Hamburg-American Line 
Undertakers 
A. L. Eastman 
Joseph S. Waterman & Sons 
Women’s Apparel 
Meyer, Jonasson & Co. 
Miscellaneous 
Foss Quality Chocolates 
Weber Male Quartet 
The Aldrich, Clisbee Co. 
Chocolates 


Boston 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


COURT STREET AND COURT SQUARE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TRBMONT STREETS 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STREETS 


BOSTON 


J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 


ODGE REGALIA COSTUMES 
“UNIFORMS PARAPHERNALIA 


EODGE ROOM FORNITURE 
FROM a 
THE HENDERSON-AMES Co 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


OUR SERVICE AND VALUES WIN 
You get what you want when 
you expect it, from the larg- 
est, most complete regalia man- 
ufacturing plant in the land. 
Finest most up to date line of 
catalogs ever published jor 


Blue Lodge No. 8 

Royal Arch Chapter No. 48 

Knights Templar No. 17 

Knights Templar Uniforms 

Order Eastern Star No. 6 

A.A.S.R. Northern Jurisdiction 
No. 114 

A. A. S. R. Southern Jurisdiction 
No. 148 

Masonic Jewelry No. 3B 

Mystic Shrine Supplies 

The one you wish "awaits your request 


E. C. PHILLIPS 


Manager N. E. Headquarters 
202-203 Masonic Temple 
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Massachusetts 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


OVERLAND ¢ 
7S 


Overland Cigars 


Per 100 
DELICIOSOS, 20th............. 0000. $7.00 
EPICURES, 20th.............0000005 7.00 
BOUQUET, 40GH. wcrssciris sietnaccrone ¥ ears 7.00 
LONDRES, 10th.................... 7.00 
JOCKEY CLUB, 40th............0..05 8.00 
PURITANOS, 20th...............00. 7.00 
PERFECTOS, 20th...............005 8.00 
INVENCIBLES, 40th.............00. 9.00 
ATVAS,. LOUK, erie esos. oasis i “nove iarsneve Weare 11.00 


5. 5S. PIERCE CO. 


Tremont and Beacon Streets BOSTON 
Conte Born BROOKLINE 


Coolidge Corner 


! We buy our Flowers of 


J. Newman & Sons 
+ "gy [Incorporated] 


24 Tremont Street 
[Old Boston Museum Site] 


and heartily recommend 
their flowers for freshness 
and beauty and their ffo- 
ral designs and decora- 
tions for true artistic 
arrangement. Prices are 
very moderate. If you 
have not traded with them 
do it now. 


Remember 


J. NEWMAN & SONS 


| 24 TREMONT STREET 


Foss B see 


Horseback ‘Tours in Iceland 


An Excursioa of Fascination through the ancient Home of the 
Vikings. A lecture of Instruction, Entertainment and Surprise. 


The Lecturer has just returned from his fourth annual summer 
trip in Saga Land and speaks from Experience. pet = 


For ‘Ladies’ Nights” Clubs 
Illustrated 


Address" WV, S. C. Russell 


79 Monmouth St. 


Lodges Churches 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


The New England Craftsman 


will pay 25c each for a few copies of the June 
issue, 1913, of' the New England Craftsman. 


In Answering Advértisements please mention The New England Craftsman. 


CORNS, BUNIONS 
INGROWING NAILS 


Thoroughly sterilized In- 
struments kept in formalde- 
hyde fumes for each patient. 


Robert E. Turner MANICURE and 


74 Boylston Street Room 202 


HENRY J. SEILER 


ee a St. Are the most Satisfactory 


Otel otiows Bu BOSTON, MASS. Bifocal Lenses made 
We examine the eyes, have the 
glasses made in our own workshop 
and deliver them toyou personally 


Does That Mean Anything To You? 


SPENCER & BESSE 


Optometrists Opticians 
120 Tremont Street Boston 
opp. Park Street Church Artificial eyes a specialty 


Joseph S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 Washington St., Roxbury 


A. L. EASTMAN CO. 
INCORPORATED 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
251 Tremont Street 
Corner of Seaver Place, BOSTO 
Open Day and Night 
Telephone 2062 Oxford 


FRANK E.WHITTAKERS& CO. 


171 Federal St., Boston 


HAT S 


Caps, Gloves, Umbrellas and Leather Goods 


ss aaa and RAPKIN He pou do not read the “IAew 
Military Cailors re 
England Craftsman’ vou 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR OUTFITS 
Our Specialty Remodeling Standing Collars are neglecting an opportunity. 


15 SCHOOL STREET 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
E. F. HICKS HERMAN L. KLEIN 
Caterer For All Occasions || optometrist OPTICIAN 
QUALITY FIRST CONSIDERATION NOW 
At 101 Tremont Street BOSTON 


WAVERLY HOUSE 


Charlestown Dist., Boston Tel. Con Gels Fort Mia t28) 


709 Paddock Building 


FURS Season of 1913-14 Latest Styles ACOY QD UBLISHING 2 
COATS, MUFFS and SCARFS Ah 
in this Season’s Furs LP AsonicSuppiy@. 
Ropairing and Remodeling the Latest Sty'es J, PUBLISHERS. MANUFACTURERS 


Biyt5.47.49 John St WOREAASE SR RETA 
NEW 


“Send for pa emblematic calendar” 


GUINEE and GILBERT 173 Tremont St. 
Tel. 4789 Ox. 


KRYPTOK GLASSES 


CASTLE SQUARE HOTEL 


CASTLE SQUARE HOTEL 


Charles E. Sleeper, Manager 


BOSTON HOTEL CO., Lessees 
OVER ONE MILE FRONTAGE OF OUTSIDE ROOMS. 
only Hotel of its size in the World having a 
PRIVAT ee BATH WITH EVERY ROOM 
tance Telephone in each roo 
FIRST "CLASS CUISINE AND ‘SERVICE. 


The original and only ‘‘no-tip” Hotel dining room in 


the United State: 
50 Single Suit ith private ba itheOOniS, $1.50 per day 
for one n only. 
100 Double: s s with private bathroom, for two 
10 per day 
350 Double Su ites (for two. if “Alcon Chamber, private 


S 
bathrooms, 32. 50 and $3.00 per d 


NOTHING IIIGHER. BAGGAGE TRANSFERRED FREE. | 
| PLFASE SEND POSTAL FOR BOOKLET. 
HOLLAND SYSTEM Inc. 


(Formerly Holland Wine Co.) 
NEXT DOOR TO MASONIC TEMPLE 


Carry an excellent line of 


CIGARS, Etc. 


Write for Price List. 


47 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Clisbee’s Chocolates 


FOR BEST PEOPLE 
What The Name Signifies 


The Best 
MANUFACTURED and SOLD BY 


The Aldrich-Clisbee Co. 


21 Portland St. Boston 


A Satisfied Customer 


Is the Best Kind of 
an Advertisement. 
For nearly sixty years we 


have made it a point to 
please every customer. 


O. M. Wentworth Monumental Works 


R. H. Grace, Prop. 
45 Haverhill and 75 Travers Streets 
Boston - - : Mass. 


Granite and Marble Memorials 
in stock. 


Bronzes to Order. 
Origina! Designs Furnished. 


Established 1854. Telephone Connections. 


FRose Lipp 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


Masonic Supplies 


Correct Regalia for Lodge, 
Chapter, Council, Com- 
manderies and Scottish 
Rite Bodies. feaccoagooes Fa} 
Orders promptly executed 


Manufacturers of 33° Sashes 


Jewels replated and Regalia Repaired 
American Flags 


74 BOYLSTON STREET 
Rooms 221-222 BOSTON 
Elevator Service Telephone Connection 
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Interior Cambridge Masonic Temple, showing Estey Orchestral Pipe Organ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGAN 


(Reprinted from Dedicatory Program) 


The pipe organ installed in Endicott Tall, degree not possible to attain with the old 
sonie Temple, Cambridge, was built by the fashioned reed pipe. 

y Organ Company of Brattleboro, Vi, the Many of the pipes in this organ were person- 

contract having been placed through the Boston — ally voiced by Mr. W.E. Haskell, Superintendent 

office, 120 Boylston Street. A brief description of the Pipe 


an Department of the ey 
of the organ may be of interes Organ Factory. Mr. Haskell is recognized as 
} The action is electro-pneumatic. The console being at the head of this profession. 
} which is placed on the opposite side of the hall The Vox Humana is in a class by itself. Tt 
from the organ, is connected to the main organ has its own Tremolo, and that it 
Dy means of a cable, run through a conduit blends perfectly with the Vox Gelestis. 
between the floors This cable is but 2 1-2 There is not a single capped or mitred pipe 
inches i iu rand is made up of four small in any stop of open tone. Patented cylinder 
cable ining over two miles of wire. pipes are used, making it possible to produce 


The cu 


nt for th 
10 volt gene 


ction is furnished 
itor, The wind supply f 


ya the same quality of tone throughout the entire 
the registe 


fi There is no borrowing er duplication 
organ is furnished by a 3 H. P. centrifugal of stops; all b: are full length and no 
electric blower. cheapening device has been allowed in any 
oa The usual open wind chests are not found — department. 


in thi instrument. Each stop stands on a The specifications for this organ were drawn 
parate top) chest whose wind supply is with great ¢: ing in mind the fact that 


= al olutely unaffected by the others. The chest quality and va ie y of tone, rather than great 
OF BOSTON is pneur ic in the sense that each pipe has an power, Would be most required. Therefore, 
R I E I individual valve under it. there are but four stops in the organ not 


5 = 7 The action is modern in every particular, and enclosed in the double swell box. 
is qualified to furnish } Mishety vestige. Betegting ib Wenest ceadie ow lie Deane ak 
+ . + . : . Sa ory repe ion. renee e ighes its builders, o 
music for any degree in Masonry, including the Commandery and Scottish Rite. { Particular attentio called to the fute vom 1 Tone need be said in this connection 
stops, whieh differ tly in timbre from = those than that they have fulflled, and even surpassed, 
A. C. PRESCOTT, 32nd A. F. COLE, 32nd \ | found in the ordina pipe organ, The Oboe is all that was expected of them. 
Res. Tel. 848-W Dor. Res, Tel. 1738-M Somerville \ one of the smoothest and most imitative ever 2M. HOWLETT 
G. H. WOODS, 32nd W. E. DAVISON, 32nd ' made, It is one of the lately invented metal CHAS. 0. WELCH per re oe Clerk. 
Tel. 938 Oxford J Res. Tel. 545-2 Brighton flue pipes without any reed, but of most ante eae PENA : % 


peculiar structure and voicing. It suggests the President Building Committee. 


a a R 407, 218 T: t St., BOSTON charming timbre of the orchestral Oboe to a Cambridge, Mass., Masonic Temple 
Music for All Occasions “*™ ay ee : 


Telephone, Oxford 938 


ro 
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THE CONTINENTAL 


WASHINGTON, CORNER BOYLSTON ‘STREET 


Always Ready with Masonic Coats | | 
Hart Schaffner and Marx Good Clothes 


Stetson Hats :: : Nettleton Shoes 


YOUR: INSPECTION 


S 


> 


i, DIAMONDS 


G25 Special Values 


S 
In Fine Rings Tz 
= oa 
S 6x 
3 AR 2 
$25 to $250 2c. 
4 -@ 
Fine white, perfectly cut diamonds in & Bs 
14k. gold settings. Every stone care- nS 
fully selected for color and _ brilliancy. 8 ae 
We do not carry the dark colored, im- < 


perfect stones in our stock. 

A few unusual bargains in diamonds 
purchased of private parties at very low 
prices. 

Masonic Emblems a specialty at rea- 
sonable prices. 


Honest Values and Square 
Treatment for 75 Years 


The E. B. Horn Co. 


429 Washington St. 


Established 1839 Opposite Filene Bldg. 
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Fur Quality, Style and Economy 


You Secure All Three When You Buy FURS Here 


QUALITY, because every piece offered by this firm has behind it 
the guarantee of a house of wide reputation. 


STYLE, because of close connection with the fashion centers of 
EUROPE, and of all seasons, this is the one in which the 
styles are mostly changed and improved. 


ECONOMY, because of our manufacturing facilities and large or- 
ganization. 


FURS sent on approval to the homes ofthe Craftsmanreaders. Ifnot 
the best values return them. All express charges are paid by us. 


MEYER JONASSON & CO. 


Masonic Temple, - - Boston 


The Banking 


Service You Receive Business Success 


MAN'S success is often due to 
HE service rendered by a Bank is not meas- the acquaintance and friend- 
ured by the size of that Bank but by its = j i 
attention, earnestness and willingness. (Ge) ship of other Ten q Estab 
Th ge lish your credit by making 
ese qualities distinguish Mutual Nat- If k hebank. This i 
ional Bank Service. We are constantly yourse nown at the ank, he aba 
on the alert to serve our depositors in every not theory but the practical wisdom 
possible manner. of experience. Q We venture to say 
‘ n that not one man in a hundred suc- 
tell you of these in detail. ' ceeds in business nowadays without 
An inquiry by mail or telephone, will the active co-operation of a good 
receiva promplialtention: bank. @ We know that we have 
We are conveniently situated at 40 State : 
St., Boston, Mass., in the very heart of helped many. of oun customers on to 
greater success in their business, and 


the commercial and financial section. a ’ 
Join hands with us for our mutual we place our service and advice at 


We should welcome an opportunity to 


benefit. your disposal. 
Mutual National Bank |INCOLN [RUST (; 


OFFICERS 
C. H. W. FOSTER, President 
W. S. CRANE, Vice President 
W. H. STICKNEY, Cashier 
A. S. COBB, Asst. Cashier 


Junction of Summer St. 


12 High Street ot Boston 


In Answering Advertisements please mention The New England Craftsman. 
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Furniture and Decorations for the Lodge Room 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers 
and Decorators. 2 


A New England Enterprise 


Irving & Casson 


150 Boylston Street 576 Fifth Avenue 
Boston : New York 


Factories, East Cambridge, Mass. 


MODERATE ACCOUNTS 


No depositor in the First National Bank need feel his 
account is too small to merit the personal interest and atten- 
tion of the officers of this bank. In the close, cordial relations 
existing between this bank and its customers may be found 
one of the reasons for its consistent, steady growth. 


Capital - -  $ 5,000,000 


Surplus - - 11,000,000 
Deposits - ~ 76,000,000 


First National Bank of Boston 


20 FEDERAL STREET 


